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4 A great general lives up 
to a great prophecy 


JANUARY 


NO. 3 


Grom Gridiron Ta No Man's Land 


Condensed from an NBC Broadcast 
By Bill Stern 


Prominent Sports Announcer 


ANY YEARS ago, a 
family migrated to this 
country from Germany 


to get away from the 
oppression existing there. They 
settked in Kansas. 


Two sons were born to the fam- 
ily and one of them achieved 
some fame in athletics. In Abilene 
where they lived, he was the cap- 


tain of the high school football 


team, and later president of the 
athletic council. Upon his grad- 
uation, the year book carried the 
following under his picture. 

“We predict a brilliant future 
for him in football and as a de- 
fender of democracy he will be 
‘without equal’ or words to that 
effect.” 


The second prophecy grew out 
of an incident on the football 


field. The Abilene team was 
scheduled to play a team which 
had a colored player in the back- 
field. When they took the field, 
the Abilene boys refused to go on 
with the game because of the 
colored player,"who was a star on 
the team. 


But the captain, the boy whose 
parents had fled tyranny in Ger- 
many, spoke up. ‘My people left 
Germany just because of such do- 
ings. We either play this team 
or you get a new captain. The 
colored player is good enough to 
play with them, he’s good enough 
to play with us.” The team fin- 
ally went on the field. 


The first part of the prediction 
never came true for in his first 
big college game, the former Abi- 
lene captain broke a leg and never 
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again played football. 

But the second part of the pro- 
phecy is revealed in the fact that 
the former football captain is now 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, com- 
manding officer of the American 
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interesting sidelight is the fact 
that the colored lad against whom 
he played is Norman Johnson, 
now a captain commanding a com- 
pany of colored troops in the 
same sector, under the general 


forces in North Africa. And an command of Gen, Eisenhower. ao 


Negroes in ig Leagues: 1888 

AS FAR back as 1888, 12 years after the National ‘ 
League was organized, the fight for Negro players in 
the major leagues was going on. Baseball was still in 
its infancy with 12 teams comprising the National Lea- 
gue. 

Negroes then, as now, had great ball clubs and a 
number of players qualified for the majors. The ranking 
Negro team at that time was the famous Cuban Giants, 
one of the greatest aggregations, black or white, in 
baseball history. It was the first salaried team in Negro 
baseball and played the best teams in the country. | 

With this team standing out as the symbol of base- : 
ball injustice, hundreds of organizations and leading 
newspapers took up the fight for Negro players. One 
of the papers, “The Detroit Plaindealer” adopted the 
cause of the Negro player as a part of its liberal, pro- 
gressive program. The first major campaign to have Ne- a 
roes included in major league lineups ‘was led by the 
paper. 

Wendell Smith, Pittsburgh Courier. 


| 
| 
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q Little group of highly-educated 
Negroes leads fight for freedom 


Black Brain Trust 


Condensed from the American Magazine 


By William A. H. Birnie 


EPORTERS in the House 
R gallery in Washington 

whispered to one another 

one day recently that Re- 
presentative John Elliott Rankin 
of Mississippi sure was viewin’ 
with alarm. 

“This,” he thundered, “is just 
the beginning of a scheme to 
abolish state government. Re- 
presentative government is tremb- 
ling in the balance. The next 
step will be to abolish Congress.” 

What was arousing the ire and 
oratory of the gentleman from 
Mississippi was a parcel of legis- 
lation, already approved by the 
Senate, to allow service men to 
vote in primary and _ general 
elections without paying poll 
taxes. It didn’t take much guess- 
work to figure out why Mr. Ran- 
kin's fur was up. The poll tax 
is about the slickest mechanism 
ever devised to keep a black man 
from sticking his two cents’ worth 
into a white man’s election. 

Up in the gallery, listening, sat 
a slender, wiry little man who 


knew he had done his work well. 
He had been buttonholing legis- 
lators for weeks. He had a pocket- 
ful of pledges and promises. 

But he didn’t permit himself 
the luxury of a smile until the 
vote was in, and Rankin & Co. 
had their ears pinned back to the 
tune of 247 to 53. Then, humming 
a tune, Walter White, master 
lobbyist, walked back to his hotel 
in the Negro district of Washing- 
ton. 

It had been a red-letter day for 
a powerful organization, hereto- 
fore unpublicized, known as the 
Black Brain Trust. 


This Black Brain Trust consists 
of about 25 Negro leaders who 
have assumed command of Ameri- 
ca’s 13,000,000 Negroes in their 
fight for equality. They hold in- 
formal meetings to plan their 
strategy, whether it is to defeat a 
discriminatory bill in Congress, or 
to overcome prejudice against a 
black private. Few white men 
know it, but they have already 
opened a second front in Ameri- 
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ca — a front dedicated to the lib- 
eration of the dark races. 

Some white leaders accuse them 
of ‘taking advantage of the war.” 
They boldly admit it, insisting 
that if this is a war for liberty 
they want theirs. They argue that 
their fight serves the American 
cause on two fronts: It will put 
an end to the apathy of many Ne- 
groes toward a war in which they 
say they have no real stake; and 
it will secure America’s position 
abroad among the black, brown, 
and yellow peoples of Central and 
South America, India, Malaya, 
Burma, and China. 

A few of these Black Brain 
Trusters spring from poverty in 
black shacks and slums. Others, 
born in comfortable circumstances, 
are self-assured Negroes who hold 
Ph. D's from leading universities. 
Some have coal-black skins and 
flaring nostrils; others have such 
light skins and delicate features 
that even a deep-South hotel 
wouldn't refuse them admittance. 
Some are quiet-spoken, diploma- 
tic, cautious; others are blunt, an- 
gry at the years of repression and 
“second class citizenship,” willing 
to rally the Negroes for an all-out 
struggle. But those differences 
don't affect their unity in the 
campaign for political and eco- 
nomic equality. 

Talking with these new Negro 
leaders, I sensed very quickly that 
they mean business. A generation 
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ago, genial Booker T. Washing- 
ton advised his people to till the 
fields the white man had left 
them. He kept busy asking for 
favors rather than demanding 
rights. 

Today's Black Brain Trusters 
don’t beg. These new Negro 
leaders have shed every tradition 
handed down from slavery days. 
The operate efficiently through 
their press with a million and a 
half readers, through shrewd lob- 
bying in Congress, even through 
direct pressure on the White 
House. Specifically the Black 
Brain Trust is divided into the 
government and non-government 
branches. The government branch 
in Washington consists of race- 
relations advisers in numerous de- 
partments who look out for Ne- 
gro interests. But they would be 
fairly impotent if it weren’t for 
the outsiders — union leaders, 
preachers, politicians, editors, and 
heads of national organizations 
who can turn on the political heat 
when ordered. ‘The Washington 
boys provide the fancy footwork; 
the others provide the heavy pun- 
ches. As a team, they work as 
smoothly as Joe Louis and his 
managers. 

They're getting results, too— 
far below their own aspirations 
but far beyond the dreams of old- 
time Negro leaders. 

Of course, the movement is 
meeting bitter opposition. White 
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leaders in some districts in the 
South charge that Negroes are 
trying to take ove: the country. 
Others, including numerous liber- 
als, grant that the lot of the Ne- 
gto should be improved, but say 
it's dangerous to meddle with the 
social system in the midst of a 
crucial war. 


But the Black Brain Trusters 
are not convinced by such pro- 
tests. “You can’t compromise with 
justice,” one of them told me. 
“We must fight for our rights 
now. After the war, a wave of 
reaction may set in that will put 
us back half a century. Make no 
mistake, we Negroes know that 
the United Nations must win this 
war — but they must win on a 
truly democratic basis.” 


I talked with dozen of Negroes, 
soldiers and civilians. Many of 
them confessed that they had 
smiled ironically as they listened 
to broadcasts that the Japs, after 
the fall of Manila, had ordered all 
white men off the streets at 9 p. 
m. ‘Sure was turnin’ the tables 
neat,” one Southern Negro grin- 
ned. Many grumbled at Great 
Britain’s treatment of India and 
said, “England got just what she 
desrved from the natives in Bur- 
ma and Malaya.” All of them 
trembled with rage at rumors of 
Negro soldiers being beaten and 
killed by white civilian cops and 
military police in, the South. 

But their outspoken loyalty was 
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beyond question. All said they 
knew they were better off under 
a democracy,with its imperfec- 
tions, than they would be under 
Axis masters. Generally, they 
subscribed to the recent statement 
of Negro Masons, who came out 
for the defeat of the Axis, then 
added: ‘Meanwhile, we must not 
lie. It is a lie to pretend that we 
are happy about receiving the 
same sort of treatment we are ask- 
ed to spare the anti-Axis world.” 


Negroes today are virtually 
100 per cent behind the Black 
Brain Trust in prosecuting this 
“legitimate campaign.” 

A towering figure in the Black 
Brain Trust, Walter White is so 
pale-skinned —- one anthropolo- 
gist figures he has only 1/64 Ne- 
gro blood in his veins — that he 
could easily pass for white. But, 
as a child, he,saw Atlanta Ga., 
race riots in which “seven men 
died because their skins were 
black.’’ A little later, White tells 
you, his father, gravely ill, was 
taken by mistake to the white 
ward of an Atlanta hospital. 
While indignant attendants were 
trucking him across the street to 
the black ward, he died in agony. 
After that, young White never 
thought of passing himself off as 
a white man, except as he 
puts it, “where it would serve my 
race.” In 1918, after being gradu- 
ated from Atlanta University, he 


joined the staff of the NAACP 
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as an investigator who looked 
white enough to circulate among 
lynching mobs. 

In the Black Brain Trust, White 
performs the double function of 
front man and lobbyist. 

Congressmen listen to him be- 
cause his organization now lists 
a total of 600 branches, many of 
them in states where Negroes 
have an unimpeded vote. Ninety- 
one new branches were opened 
last year. 

To the thousands of Negroes 
now in the Army, the No. 1 Black 
Brain Truster is undoubtedly 
Judge William H. Hastie,  soft- 
spoken, displomatic civilian aide 
to the Secretary of War. He 
occupies a spacious office, staffed 
entirely by Negroes, in the huge 
Munitions Building in Washing- 
ton. Like other members of the 
Washington branch, Judge Hastie 
isa race-relations adviser. As 
such, he suggests, recommends, 
petitions. 

White officers in the War De- 
partment told me that Judge Has- 
tie has won.the respect of every- 
body from Secretary Stimson 
down. One white colonel said, 
‘He never makes a suggestion be- 
fore he has gathered all the facts 
and figures. Usually his pro- 
posals are so darned reasonable 
you can’t do anything but accept 
them.” 


When I interviewed Judge Has- 
tie, he minimized his own accom- 
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plishments, but other Black Brain 
Trusters credit him with playing 
an important role in liberalizing 
the attitude of the Army toward 
Negroes. The chief advance to- 
day, they say, is the acceptance of 
Negro officer candidates at the 
same schools with whites. Both 
black and white officers report 
little or no friction at the mixed 
schools. 

Tall and slender, with tapering 
fingers and a black earphone but- 
ton in his left ear, Judge Hastie 
is typical of the new generation 
of Negro leaders. His education 
and experiance have carried him 
to a position far beyond the 
dream of most Negroes, but he 
uses his opportunities more for 
his race than for himself. At Am- 
herst College, in Massachusettes, 
he won high honors and starred 
on the track team. Amherst later 
awarded him an honorary degree, 
but meanwhile he had picked up 
a law degree from Harvard in 
1930 and a doctorate in law two 
years later. 

In 1937, President Roosevelt 
appointed him Federal Judge in 
the Virgin Islands—the first Ne- 
gro to reach the federal bench, 
and probably the youngest feder- 
al judge in American history. He 
resigned after almost two years to 
become dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School, which grant- 
ed him an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence when he was appointed 
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civilian aide in November 1940. 

Today, in his official capacity 
in the War Department, Judge 
Hastie holds aloof from political 
activities, but he maintains close 
relations with many other Black 
Brain Trusters. So far, none of 
‘them has persuaded the Army to 
adopt the project closest to their 
hearts — the establishment of a 
volunteer mixed unit of white 
and Negro soldiers. Negro lead- 
ers insist that one such unit would 
do more than any other step to 
make Negroes genuinely enthu- 
siastic about the war. 


Nowhere have the Negroes 
been more active than in their 
effort to obtain war jobs. The 
federal Manpower Commission re- 
cently showed me figures listing 
increases in Negro employment in 
selected war industries between 
May 1, 1941 and September 1, 
1942. Here are a few typical 
cases: At an Ohio powder com- 
pany, Negro employment jump- 
ed from 0 to 625; at a Maryland 
shipyard, from 50 to 1,600; at a 
California aircraft plant, from 0 to 
300; at a Missouri cartridge com- 
pany, from 0 to 800; and at an 
Ohio aircraft plant, from 0 to 
1,100. 


Obviously, all employment has 
advanced tremendously in the last 
16 months, and there is a genuine 
demand for any kind of labor, 
But that the 


black or white. 
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position of the Negro worker has 
changed is due, in no small mea- 
sure, to the Black Brain Truster 
next in importance to Judge Has- 
tie in Washington — Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver. He was director of 
Negro Manpower Service for 
Paul McNutt’s over-all War Man- 
power Commission. 


Dr. Weaver, 34 years old, holds 
the only Ph.D. in economics ever 
awarded to a Negro by Harvard. 
In 1934, soon after he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, he and Judge 
Hastie, then an assistant solici- 
tor, struck a preliminary blow for 
Negroes in Washington. To- 
gether, one noon, they entered the 
Department’s cafeteria, from 
which tradition had always ex- 
cluded Negroes. 


Flabbergasted, the girl at the 
door finally admitted them after 
taking their names. Some officials 
were shocked, but when word of 
the incident reached Secretary 
Ickes, he supported the two Ne- 
groes. After that, Weaver and 
Hastie continued to eat in the 
cafeteria. 


Today, these two men are the 
pioneers of the Washington 
branch of the Black Brain Trust. 
Often they invite the other mem- 
bers to their homes for evenings 
of poker and informal discussion. 
Both are sons of minor govern- 
ment officials, and both had their 
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eyes on government posts from 
the time they went to high school 
together in Washington. 

I found Black Brain Trusters 
working with equal determination 
in other departments across Wash- 
ington. Six-foot-three William 
J. Trent, Jr., son of the president 
of a Negro college, is race-re- 
lations adviser to the Federal 
Works Agency. Recently, FWA 
advanced $67,000 toward a $75,- 
000 project in a Deep South town. 
“The mayor wrote us he 
wouldn’t hire any Negroes as 
skilled workers,” Trent told me. 
“Said we were trying to force soc- 
ial and economic equality on the 
South. I reported to my super- 
ior that the terms of the offer, 
under the President’s anti-discrim- 
ination order, required that at 
least 12 per cent of the skilled 
workers be Negroes, if they were 
available — which they certainly 
were. He backed me up, and we 
held up the money.” 

In Elmer Davis’s Office of War 
Information, Ted Poston, ex- 
reporter for Negro papers in 
Pittsburgh and New York, super- 
vises the news stories that go out 
to the Negro press. Dr. Frank 
S. Horne, originally trained as an 
optician and now a race-relations 
adviser to the Federal Public 
Housing Agency, looks out for 
Negroes’ interests in war housing 

One Black Brain Truster occu- 
pies a unique position---Mrs. Mary 
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M. Bethune, mother confessor to 
the whole group. At 67, Mrs. Be 
thune is director of Negro Affairs 
in the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Although decades sep- 
arate her in age from the other 
members of the Black Brain Trust, 
she apparently agrees with their 
thesis that new times call for new 
techniques. When she was young, 
the Negro who wanted to advance 
his people looked around for be- 
nevolent and generous white 
people. ‘Seek ye first some kind 
white folk,’’ went the old South- 
ern adage, “and the Kingdom of 
Heaven will be yours.” But today 
she gives her blessings —- and 
shrewd advice — to the younger 
men who stand on their own feet, 
and work for, instead of begging 
for, their future. 


These — and other Black Brain 
Trusters — insist that they are 
wholeheartedly for the victory of 
the United Nations. They read- 
ily admit that the lot of the Ne- 
gro in the United States has im- 
proved tremendously in the last 
ten years, particularly since 
Pearl Harbor. They argue that 
their campaign is to carry out to 
the letter President Roosevelt's 
ban on prejudice and discrimin- 
ation. But their critics, in the 
South and elsewhere, reply that 
they may be jeopardizing not ouly 
the future of the Negro but the 
future of the war itself, by de- 
manding ‘too much, too quickly.” 


{ Ifit's suicide by gas, 
- blame 


Bille On The Vocal 


Condensed from PM 


By Frank Sullivan 


United States Senate at 

the moment is the Hon. 
Theodore Gilmore Bilbo of Miss- 
issippi, whose recent sensational 
filibuster on the poll tax has en- 
shrined him in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Senator Bilbo was born at Jun- 
iper Grove, Miss., on Oct. 13, 
1877, and made his maiden speech 
the following day, a ringing de- 
nunciation of wetnurses who leave 
open safety pins in diapers. 

Myths are bound to center 
about the birth of great men, and 
so legend in Juniper Grove has it 
that when Senator Bilbo was born 
a good fairy appeared at his crib- 
side and said, ‘““Theodaw Gilmaw 
Bilbo, Ah give you-all the Gift of 
Gab.” But a few moments later, 
according to the old wives’ tale, 
an evil fairy appeared at the crib 
and gave him the same gift. 


NE of the most cororful 
() and beloved figures in the 


Senator Bilbo was admitted to 
the Tennessee bar in 1908 and 
shortly thereafter 


invented his 
Cc 


famous legal device of getting a 
client set free by threatening the 
judge and jury with a 20-year 
speech. 

Senator Bilbo’s neighbors 
quickly elected him to the State 
Senate, because it was a hundred 
miles away. After he served in 
the Senate four years members 
of that body conspired frantically 
to have him elected Governor. 
His inaugral speech still is talked 
of with awe in Jackson. It lasted 
from 1916 until two days before 
the expiration of his term in 1920. 


Later on, when Senator Bilbo’s 
PM 
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fellow Mississippians realized that 
Washington was several hundred 
miles away, they elected Mr. Bil- 
bo to the U. S. Senate in spite of 
the anguished protests of that 
body that this action was carrying 
state’s rights too far. 


Theodore Gilmore Bilbo is the 
kindliest of men personally and 
ever ready to do a fellow man a 
friendly turn, as the hospitals of 
Washington can, testify. No week 
passed in which the Senator is 
not summoned to a hospital in 
the Capitol to talk into a coma a 
patient on whom ordinary anaes- 
thetics failed to work. 


Nor is it any military secret that 
whenever the Air Force wishes to 
test the wind resistance of an air- 
plane under typhoon conditions 
for which the usual wind machine 
is not deemed adequate, the ser- 
vices of Senator Bilbo are com- 
mandeered, and he responds pat- 
riotically. 


Although the Senator’s “fans” 
indulge in endless good natured 
debate as to which of his filibust- 


A First for Budain 
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ers is the best, his own favorite 
speech is known to be one de- 
livered at a barbecue in his home 
State (not at a lynching, as some- 
times has been alleged) on Aug. 
10, 1911. He was asked to make 
a few extemporaneous remarks, 
did so, and finished just in time 
to wish his hearers a Merry 
Christmas. 

Naturally, the Senator's career 
has not been without mishap. No 
one regretted more than did he 
the tragic incident of a few years 
ago, in Washington, when a Mr. 
Augustus Spindrift Pontwhistle 
III was found dead in bed with a 
tube in his mouth, the other end 
of which was attached to Sen. 
Bilbo’s desk in the Senate. Police 
pronounced it a case of suicide by 
gas. 

Senator Bilbo’s popularity 
among his fellow solons, and 
their recognition of his peculiar 
genius is evidenced by the signs 
they have caused to be placed 
above all doors in the Senate 
Chamber: EXIT IN CASE OF 
BILBO. 


SUB-LIEUTENANT N. R. Junor of Jamaica, B. W. I. 
was last week on a British warship somewhere at sea. 
He is the first Negro to be commissioned in the Royal 
Navy. 

There are no commissioned Negroes in the U. S. 
Navy. 


—Time Magazine 


{ When they stopped clanging silver 
in night clubs, she was a success 


Lena Aits The fachpot 


Condensed from the New York Times 


By Barbara Berch 


ENA HORNE is a light 

brown, soft-spoken, Negro 

young lady who came to 

Hollywood straight from 
Brooklyn, the Cotton Club, Noble 
Sissle’s band and Cafe Society, 
Downtown. Naturally, no one out 
in Hollywood ever heard of her. 
She sang with Charlie Barnet’s 
orchestra over the radio, got pret- 
ty good notices in a show called 
“Blackbirds,” and had her own 
air show for a while. Yes, said 
the Hollywood haymakers, but 
what do you do? Sing or dance 
or do stunts or make with the 
bumps? 

She opened quietly at the Little 
Troc, a few months ago, in a 
plain white dress and one soft 
light. She came on without an in- 
troduction and started to sing 
without even announcing her 
number. Everybody stopped do- 
ing nothing and listened, even 
though she didn’t claw down the 
walls like a dusky Betty Hutton 
or send temperatures up to heaven 
like a cool edition of Hildegarde. 


She just sang “The Man I 
Love’’ and “Stormy Weather” 
and a few other daisies that had 
been laid away by singers long 
before Lena ever got out of Girls’ 
High School. And the crowd got 
chestnut happy. They whistled for 
more, like ‘“Embraceable You” 
and “My Bill’ and “Can’t Help 
Lovin’ That Man.” Eight num- 
bers in all. Neat, for a first Holly- 
wood exposure. 

She stayed on at the Little Troc 
for weeks, and people who never 
went to night clubs pushed their 
way into the place four or five 
nights a week to hear Lena Horne 
sing straight versions of a lot of 
numbers they'd been hearing for 
years. To night-club owners, who 
were used to their celebrated cus- 
tomers eating right through their 
best floor shows, Lena Horne was 
revolutionizing the business. 

Last May she changed her ad- 
dress to the Mocambo, another 
night club down the street, and 
gave out with the same act for a 
different management. She was 
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originally signed for six weeks, 
but she brought in so much money 
for her bosses that when contract 
time came up again they gave her 
a bracelet, with a dangling com- 
partment for an extra lump of 
sugar, and asked her to stay 
around and keep bringing in the 
kind of money they like to see. 

Finally, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
curled a finger at her and lured 
her out to Culver City to give 
their pictures the type of class she 
was handing the Mocambo. She 
did a couple of unbilled numbers 
in “Panama Hattie” to give her 
the feel of the thing, then got her- 
self the tootsie role of Georgia 
Brown in “Cabin in the Sky,” 
where she mixes with the devil, 
takes buble baths, flirts with Ro- 
chester, carries a load of false eye- 
lashes, and makes everything 
plenty merry for an hour and 
fifteen minutes—in Technicolor. 

She came out of it with her foot 
in a plaster cast, and a red pen 
and pencil set. The injury, from 
a fall during a dance routine with 
Rochester; the pen and pencil, a 
present from the boys in the crew 
to show they were only kidding 
when they called her Gimpy and 
Cripp and said “Lena, honey, 
look how beautiful we've made 
you look!” 

She was born in Brooklyn twen- 
ty-five years ago to Edwin F. and 
Edna Rodrigues Horne, who used 
to run a restaurant in Pittsburgh. 
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Soon as Lena started to fill out 
she took a, job as a chorus girl in 
Harlem’s Cotton Club Review, to 
help out at home. She had just 
notched off two years of hard 
labor when Noble Sissle, the Ne- 
gto band leader, heard her and 
smuggled her between a couple 
of trombone players so she could 
sing with his boys exclusively. 

“I didn’t know much at the 
time,” she says “about how to 
walk or how to point up a song— 
you learn those things later. Liv- 
ing can teach you a lot — I got 
married and had a child — you 
learn.” 


A couple of years of trouping 
with Sissle, playing band dates, 
one nighters and vaudeville cir- 
cuits, and Lena was ready to 
branch out on her own. She was 
booked into Cafe Society, sang 
steadily six times a week, and 
shuttled over to the uptown divi- 
sion every seventh night to show 
the well-tempered tourists what 
they were missing by not chanc- 
ing the trip down to the Village 
and socializing with the charac- 
ters. 

Cafe Society suited her fine— 
but she was still just moanin’ low 
in Manhattan while the rest of 
the country was getting hoarse 
over her competitors. With no- 
thing to lose but a steady job, and 
a good income, she packed up and 
went the other way. She trained 
into town on her own, made a 
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few phone calls, and soon Holly- 
wood was kicking itself for not 
bringing her out. 

Now that she’s in solid with 
the pictures, she lives in a five- 
room duplex in Beverly Hills 
with her four-year-old daughter 
and an aunt. And singing offers 
come in faster than she has time 
to refuse them. Right after finish- 
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ing “Cabin in the Sky” she was 
torn between two class A dates— 
the Waldorf’s Sert Room and the 
Persian Room of the Savoy-Plaza. 
She chose the Savoy and is written 
down as the first Negro girl to 
play that room. They stopped 
clanging silverware for her in 
Hollywood — so it’s conceded 
she’s good for anybody’s cover 
charge. 


Onigin of Black Maria 


BACK in colonial days, in the city of Boston, there 
lived an Amazonia Negro woman named Maria Lee, who 
ran a boarding house for sailors. Her strength was amaz- 
ing and when trouble arose, Maria, as she was known, 
often helped the police escort the trouble makers to the 
jail house. Unaided she one night dragged in three drunk- 
en sailors who had started a brawl in her house. 


Maria Lee became quite a character along the Boston 
waterfront, and whenever the cry “Call Black Maria” 
rang across Boston harbor, people knew somebody was 
about to be arrested. 


—Fred Frisch, Coronet Magazine 


Ginst AEF Soldier 


MAN OF THE MONTH) Africa Negra 


Condensed from the Chicago Defender 


timore, Napoleon Edward Taylor, had the honor 
of being the first American to set foot in Africa 
in a expeditionary force. 

It was Taylor, leading from the fast-moving lead 
landing boat, who was first of a large force of artillery- 
equipped American Negro troops to land in Liberia on 
June 17 to protect the small republic. 

No sooner did he step ashore than he recited a care- 
fully rehearsed speech, written upon advice of his com- 
manding officer. He stepped several paces forward 
and declared: 

“Liberians! We are here to join hands and fight 
together until this world is free of tyrannical dictators.” 

Half a dozen Liberians assisting in the disembarka- 
tion heard him. One shook his hand. The others stop- 
ped to hear b's message, and then went back to work. 

Private Taylor won his destinction in Africa because 
he was the first man in line aboard the first of a series 
of canvas-topped lighters which carried several detach- 
ments of Negro troops across the most treacherous sand- 
bar on the West Africa coast and landed them on the 
Liberian shore. 

Mrs, Marie Johnson, his aunt, told reporters: 

“He just couldn’t wait until he joined up. Although 
he was engaged to be married, he enlisted first in Jan- 
uary, and married the next month. He received his train- 
ing at Camp Meade and was thrilled about being in the 
service.” 

“Ever since he was a little boy, Napoleon wanted to 
travel and see distant parts of the world. He certainly 
has realized that desire. I pray he won’t come to any 
harm.” 


rd A 31-YEAR-OLD Negro first class private from Bal- 
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{ South American 


in the United States 


in the American sense. 


recent years. On the other hand, 
we are beginning to give 
more serious attention to, Brazil 
where despite its absolutely and 
i relatively large Negro or colored 
population there is no problem 


Nearly thirty years ago The- 
odore Roosevelt observed that 
“the one point in which there is 
a complete difference between the 
Brazilian and ourselves” was the 

* attitude toward the black man. 
Namely, in Brazil there is no stig- 
ma attached to Negro blood. “One 

4 drop of Negro blood” does not 

make a person a Negro and con- 
demn him to become a member 

of a lower caste. A Negro or a 

person of Negro ancestry is able 
to acquire a place in the economic 
and social organization to which 
his skills and culture entitle him. 

Moreover, it is generally accept- 


republic points 
road to racial democracy in U. S. 


No Race Problem in Brazil 


Condensed from Common Sense 


7 By E. Franklin Frazier 


RAZIL, with a large popu- 
lation of Negroes and per- 
sons of Negro descent, has 


been watching with inter- 
est the treatment of the Negro 


ed as an unexpressed national po- 
licy that the Negro is to be ab- 
sorbed into the total population. 
It was with this in mind that a 
Brazilian statesman reminded 
Roosevelt that in a hundred years 
Brazil would have no Negroes 
whereas the United States would 
have the problem of twenty or 
thirty million Negroes. | 


In the absence of race preju- 
dice and color caste, the Negro 
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and mixed—blood have come to 
occupy a place in Brazilian society 
that accords with their economic 
and social development or the de- 
gree and processes of assimilation 
of Brazilian culture. 

In the upper class, which is pre- 
dominantly white, there are many 
mixed-bloods but relatively few 
blacks. The mixed bloods predo- 
minate in the middle class and the 
blacks are more numerous than in 
the upper class. The vast majority 
of the blacks are to be found in 
the lower class along with mixed- 
bloods and a relatively few whites. 
This is the situation in northern 
Brazil where most of the Negroes 
settled and the same process oper- 
ates throughout the country. 

The relation between class and 
color is what one would expect 
in a society based upon free com- 
petition instead of caste. The situ- 
ation in northern Brazil corres- 
ponds very closely to that within 
the colored community in the 
United States. The mixed-bloods 
have enjoyed, in addition to a 
longer history of freedom, certain 
economic and cultural advantages 
similar to those enjoyed by the 
mulattoes in the United States. It 
should be pointed out, however 
that the Negroes and mixed- 
bloods of Brazil have not enjoyed 
the benefits of philanthropy but 
have been forced to compete on 
an equal basis with whites. 

The results of such a system of 
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race relations are reflected in the 
character and personality of Ne- 
groes and persons of Negro des- 
cent in Brazil. The Brazilian Ne 
gro, to use the term in the Amer- 
ican sense, first of all is a Brazi- 
lian. He is loyal to Brazil and 
harbors no resentments against 
whites. He has faith in the justice 
of the courts and he is convinced 
that his abilities and achievements 
will be recognized. He knows too 
that there is a single standard for 
all and that there are no easy or 
cheap short-cuts to fame and for- 
tune in a segregated world. 
There is some color prejudice 
against those of black complexion 
but such prejudice is a personal 
matter and is not legalized or in- 
stittutionalized. But no matter 
how poor or how humble his sta- 
tio in life, the Brazilian black 
does not cringe but is dignified 
and has a sense of personal worth. 
The whites on their part do not 
fear the competition of the Negro 


nor do they feel insecure in their ' 


social position. They do not make 
a fetish of racial purity and the 
superiority of white blood. They 
do not feel the need to organize 
mobs under the pretense of the 
defending white womanhood nor 
do they make a travesty of justice 
under the pretense that it is neces- 
sary in order to maintain civiliza- 
tion and white supremacy. They 
realize that the ignorant and bru- 
talized and segregated Negro 


would be a greater threat to civili- 
zation than the civilized Negro 
who is’ integrated into Brazilian 
society. 

The segregated Negro world in 
America is a pathological pheno- 
menon which has pronounced in 
an acute form all the pathological 
phenomena that characterize so- 
cial life. Besides producing all the 
physical pathologies, segregation 
has distorted the Negro’s outlook 
on life and has caused him to 
nurture resentments and to cul- 
tivate evasion and dissimulation 
as an art in order to survive. _ 

Not only do discussions of the 
Negro problem constantly fill 
the every-day conversation of Ne- 
groes but many Negro intellectu- 
als bound by caste restrictions are 
articulate only when they are dis- 
cussing the problem. The Negro’s 
attitude toward politics, economic 
questions, class relations, religion, 
and war are all colored by his po- 
sition in American life. Segrega- 
tion and caste have created a 
double standard of achievement 
and efficiency which has affected 
adversely the Negro. 

In the Negro world the Negro 
has not been subjected to the 
competition that he would have 


been forced to meet in a society | 


in which he was free. When 
friendly whites praise his achieve- 
ments they generally entertain the 
unspoken reservation that it is 
good for a Negro. 
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Whereas in Brazil a black man 
is an artist, writer, or scientist, in 
the United States he is always a 
“Negro artist’ or “Negro scient- 
ist.” 

Many Negroes are made great 
and important simply because they 
have the financial and moral sup- 
port of whites and help to main- 
tain the caste system, Consequent- 
ly, ingorant and incompetent Ne- 
groes are placed in positions of 
authority and power in the Negro 
world, Only in the northern cities 
where the Negro is able to break 
through caste restrictions is he 
beginning to acquire the intellec- 
tual and mora! stature and out- 
look of other Americans. 

In fact, the Negro has never 
been taken seriously or treated as 
a mature, intelligent human be- 
ing. Practically every white per- 
son no matter how young or in- 
experienced or ignorant presumes 
to give advice to Negroes. For ~ 
over a century whites have been 
trying to make Negroes believe 
that there is something essentially 
wrong with Negro blood. Even 
friendly whites counsel the Ne- 
gro to develop race pride, con- 
veniently forgetting the fact that 
at least two-thirds of the Negroes 
in the United States are of mixed 


ancestry. 
Despite the friendliness of the 
present Administration toward 


Negroes, it does not accept the 
judgments of mature, intelligent 
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Negroes but, according to reports, 
has selected a liberal southern 
white as the final authority in 
matters pertaining to Negroes. 
The numerous Negro advisers 
connected with the various de- 
partments of government have no 
administrative power. 

As if to compensate for the de- 
nial of freedom and justice, 
America has through its philan- 
thropies spent millions of dollars 
in uplifting the Negro. But this 
has failed to solve the fundamen- 
tal problem of integrating the Ne- 
gro into the American economic 
and social life. 

Some writers feel that oppres- 
sion and prejudice have given the 
Negro an incentive to rise and im- 
prove himself. But if we apply the 
definition of a Negro used in the 
United States to Brazil, we find 
that under a system of free com- 
petition the Negro in Brazil has 
outstripped the Negro in the 
United States. 

Despite all the philanthropy and 
inter-racial work, Negroes and 
white people still do not know 
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each other after three hundred 
years of association. Whereas in 
Brazil white, brown and_ black 
people know each other as indivi- 
dual human beings. White people 
in the United States only know 
the Negro as a symbol or stere- 
otype. Only in the North where 
Negroes and whites do occasional- 
ly form friendship on the basis of 
mutual attraction and mutual in- 
terests are truly human relations 
between the races established. 


Our provincialism in regard to 
race relations may be broken 
down as we are forced to meet 
with the colored peoples of Asia 
and become more closely tied to 
Latin-America. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that we may at- 
tempt to impose out attitudes 
upon these peoples. If the latter 
happens then we shall not be 
able to assume moral leadership in 
the post-war world and will alie- 
niate the countries of Latin- 
America. While we may provide 
Brazil with technical skill and 
capital, Brazil has something to 
teach us in regard to race relations. 


Man bites Draft Board 


IN MIAMI, Mitchell Banks, charged with failing to 
notify his draft board that he had moved protested: “The 
draft board moved and they ain’t notified me,” won his 
freedom. 


—Time Magazine 
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{ A belated report on progress 
of medical research in Chicago’ 


What You Don't Know 


Won't 


Hurt 


By Richard Wright 


Condensed from Harpers 


N THE WINTER of 1932 I 
le: employed by the Michael 


_ J Reese Hospital, one of the lar- 


gest and wealthiest hospitals in 
Chicago. I had obtained the job 
through a WPA placement agency 
and had been detailed to work as 
a porter in the Medical Research 
Institute. Along with three other 
Negro porters, I scrubbed floors, 
cleaned up the leavings of dia- 
betic dogs, shaved the bellies of 
rabbits to prepare them for Asch- 
heim-Zondek tests, administered 
diets to cancerous and tubercular 
rats and mice, sterilized dishes 
and cages, and fed lettuce to 
guinea pigs that would be used 
in Wassermann tests. 

Of the other three Negroes 
who worked with me, one was a 
boy of about my own age, Fred, 
who was either sleepy or drunk 
most of the time. The other two 
Negroes were elderly and had 
been employed in the research 
institute for fifteen years or more. 
One was Homer, a short, black, 


morose bachelor; the other was 
Allen, a tall, yellow, spectacled 
fellow who spent his spare time 
keeping track of world events 
through the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. In fact, it was Allen’s love 
of the accuracy of the news stories 
in the Tribune that formed the 
basis for a near murder and one 
of the weirdest upsets to medical 
research in the history of the 
United States. 

We four worked in a huge 
room filled with many rows of 
high steel tiers. Perched upon 
each of these tiers were layers of 
steel cages containing the dogs, 
rats, mice, rabbits, and guinea 
pigs. Each cage was labeled in 
some indecipherable scientific jar- 
gon. Along the walls of the room 
were long charts with zigzagging 
red and black lines. As we four 
went about our duties we would 
often gape in wonder at doctors 
examining the animals and trac- 
ing complicated lines upon the 
charts, but none of us had any 
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notion of the meaning of the ex- 
periments. Once or twice I ask- 
ed a doctor what was wrong with 
a certain animal and the doctor 
replied, “Bring me the next rat, 
please.” 

The labors of the doctors pro- 
ceeded on a plane far beyond our 
consciousness. 

Now amid this ordered pro- 
gress of medical research, Homer 
and Allen carried on an old feud, 
the origin and cause of which 
neither Fred nor I could guess. 

The tug of war between the 
two elderly men reached a climax 
at noon one winter day. The door 
of the animal-filled room was 
locked, for we had always insisted 
that we be allowed one hour in 
which to eat and rest. Fred and 
I were sitting on wooden boxes, 
eating our lunches out of paper 
bags. Homer was washing his 
hands at the sink. Allen was sit- 
ting upon a rickety stool, munch- 
ing an apple and reading the 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 

“It says here,” Allen mumbled 
through a mouthful of apple, 
“that this is the coldest day since 
1888.” 


Fred and I sat unconcerned. 
Homer chuckled softly. 

“What in hell you laughing 
at?’’ Allen demanded of Homer. 


“You can't believe that damn 
Tribune,” Homer said. 


“How come I can’t?” Allen de- 
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manded. “It’s the world’s greatest 
newspaper.” 

Homer did not reply; he shook 
his head pityingly and chuckled 
again. 

“Stop laughing at me!” Allen 
said angrily. 

“I laugh as much as I wanna,” 
Homer said. ‘You don’t know 
what you talking about. The Her- 
ald-Examiner says it’s the cold- 
est day since 1873.” 

“But the Trib oughta know,” 


Allen countered. “It’s older’n that* 


Examiner.” 

“That damn Trib tells lies!” 
Homer drowned out Allen’s voice. 

“How in hell do you know?” 
Allen asked with rising anger. 

“Take that back,” Homer said. 

“I take nothing back! What 
you wanna do about it?” Allen 
taunted. 

Suddenly Allen dropped the 
Chicago Daily Tribune and pulled 
a long knife from his pocket; 
his thumb pressed a button and 
a gleaming steel blade leaped out. 
Homer stepped back quickly and 
seized an ice pick that was stuck 
in a wooden board above the sink. 

“Put down that knife,” Homer 
said. 


“Stay 'way from me, or I'll cut 
your throat,” Allen warned. 

Homer lunged with the ice 
pick. Allen dodged out of range. 
They circled each other like fight- 
ers in a prize-ring Allen now 
crouched and sprang forward 


with the knife. Homer retreated. 

“Say, cut it out!” I called in 
alarm. 

“Them damn fools is really 
fighting,” Fred said in amaze- 
ment. 

Slashing at each other, Homer 
and Allen surged up and down 
the aisles of steel tiers. Homer 
charged Allen sweeping him into 
an animal-filled steel tier. The 
tier balanced itself on its edge for 
an indecisive moment, then 
toppled. 

Like kingpins, one steel tier 
lammed into another, then they 


all crashed to the floor with a. 


sound as of the roof falling. 
Homer and Allen stood stock- 
still their eyes fastened upon each 
other, their pointed weapons 
raised; but they were dimly con- 
scious of the havoc that churned 
about them. 

The steel tiers lay jumbled; the 
doors of the cages swung open; 
and the rats and mice and dogs 
and rabbits moved over the floor 
‘in wild panic. The Wassermann 
guinea pigs were 
though judgment day had come. 
Here and there an animal had 
been crushed beneath a cage. 

All four of us looked at one 
another. We knew what this 
meant. We might lose our jobs. 


Fred rushed to the door to make 
sure that it was locked. I glanced 
at the clock and saw that it was 
12:30. We had one half-hour of 
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squealing as 


grace. 
“Come on,” Fred said uneasily, 
“we got to get this place cleaned.” 
' A knock sounded on the door. 
“Sssshh,”” Fred said. 


We waited. We heard footsteps 
going away. We'll all lose our 
jobs, I thought. 


Persuading the fighters to sur- 
render their weapons was a diffi 
cult task, but at last it was done 
and we could begin to right 
things. Slowly Homer stooped 
and tugged at one of the steel 
tiers. Allen stooped to help him. 
Soon, all four of us were working 
frantically, watching the clock. 


As we labored we conspired to 
keep the fight a secret; we agreed 
to tell the doctors—if any should 
ask—that we had not been in the 
room during our lunch hour; we 
felt that that lie would explain 
why no one had unlocked the 
door when the knock had come. 


We righted the tiers and re- 
placed the cages; then we were 
faced with the impossible job of 
sorting the cancerous and tuber- 
cular rats and mice, the diabetic 
dogs, the Aschheim-Zondek rab- 
bits and the Wassermann guinea 
pigs. Whether we kept our jobs or 
not depended upon how shrewdly 
we could cover up all evidences of 
the fight. It was pure guesswork, 
but we had to try to put the ani- 
mals back into their correct cages. 
We knew from memory that cer- 
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tain rats or mice went into certain 
cages, but we did not know what 
rat or mouse went into what cage. 
We didn’t know a _ tubercular 
mouse from a cancerous mouse. 

First we sorted the dogs; that 
was fairly easy, for we could re- 
member the size and color of most 
of them. But the rats and mice 
and guinea pigs baffled us com- 
pletely. 

We put our heads together and 
pondered. It was a strange scien- 
tific conference; the fate of the 
entire Medical Research Institute 
rested in our hands. 

As we remembered the number 
of rats, mice, or guinea pigs that 
went into a given cage, we 
supplied the number helter-skel- 
ter from those animals we could 
catch on the floor. We discovered 
that many rats, mice, and guinea 
pigs were missing; they had been 
killed in the scuffle. We solved 
that problem by taking healthy 
stock from other cages and put- 
ting them into cages with sick 
animals. We repeated this pro- 
cess until we were certain that, 
numerically at least, all of the 
animals were accounted for. 

The rabbits came last. We 
broke the rabbits down into 
groups: those that had fur on 
their bellies and those that did 
not. We knew that all of tnose 


rabbits had shaven bellies were 
undergoing Aschheim - Zondek 
tests. 


But in what pen did a 
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given rabbit belong? We did not 
know. I solved the problem very 
simply. I counted the shaven 
rabbits; they numbered seventeen, 
I counted the pens labeled “‘Asch- 
heim-Zondek,” then proceeded 
to drop a shaven rabbit into each 
pen at random. And again we 
were numerically successful. 

Lastly we wrapped all of the 
dead animals in newspapers and 
hid their bodies in a garbage can, 

At a few minutes to one the 
room was in order; that is, the 
kind of order that we four could 
figure out. I unlocked the door 
and we sat waiting, whispering, 
vowing secrecy, wondering what 
the reaction would be. 


Finally a doctor came, gray- 
haired, white-coated, spectacled, 
efficient, serious, taciturn, bearing 
a tray upon which lay a bottle of 
mysterious fluid, and a hypoder- 
mic needle. 

rats, please.” 

Allen shuffled forward to serve 
him. We held our breath. 
Allen got the cage which he 
knew the doctor always asked for 
at that hour and brought it for- 
ward. One by one, Allen took 
out the rats and held them as the 
doctor solemnly injected the 
mysterious fluid under their skins. 

“Thank you, Allen,” the doc- 
tor murmured. 

“Not at all, sir,” Allen mum- 
bled with a suppressed gasp. 
When the doctor had gone we 
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looked at one another, hardly dar- 
ing to believe that our secret 
would be:kept. Another doctor 
came. 

“Give me A-Z rabbit number 
14.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

I brought him the rabbit and 
he took it upstairs to the oper- 
ating rooms. We waited for re- 
percussions. None came. 

Throughout the afternoon the 
doctors came and went. We 
waited upon them with tense, 
forced smiles, watching their faces 
closely. But we cgwld detect 
nothing. At quitting time we felt 
almost’ triumphant. 

Another day went by and 
nothing happened. Then still 


another day. The doctors ex- 
amined the animals and wrote in 
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their black. books and continued 
to trace red and black lines upon 
the charts. 

A week passed and we felt out 
of danger, Not one question had 
been asked. 

Of course we were much too 
modest to make our contribution 
known, but we often wondered 
what went on in the laboratories 
after that secret disaster. Was 
some scientific hypothesis, well 
on its way to validation and ulti- 
mate public use, discarded be- 
cause of unexpected findings on 
that cold winter morning? Was 
some tested principle given a new 
and strange refinement because 
of fresh, remarkable evidence? 
Did some brooding researcher get 
a wild, if brief, glimpse of a new 
scientific truth? At any rate we 
never heard. 


A PETITION is being circulated in South Carolina 
requesting the state legislature to make the public dis- 
play of a picture of Abraham Lincoln an offense punish- 
able by a fine of $50 or thirty days in prison. 

“You wouldn’t hang a picture of Hitler or Tojo in a 
public building, would you?” asks the Anderson Indepen- 


dent, which favors the idea. 
a thing would be tarred and feathered. 


“Any person guilty of such 
But neither 


Tojo nor Hitler has done as much damage to the South 
as Abe Lincoln did.” The man who started the petition, 
incidentally, is named Lynchfield. 


The Nation. 


Negroes Elected Jo Office 


SURVEY of election re- 
turns show that a total 
of 31 Negroes, 20 De- 
mocrats and 11 Republi- 

can were elected to public office 

during November, 1942. 

ILLINOIS: Chicago Democrats 
elected William L. Dawson as 
congressman from the 1st District ; 

Wendell E. Green was elected 

Municpal Court judge on the De- 

mocratic ticket, and five men 

were serit to the State Assembly. 

They were, Ernest A. Greene, 

Chas. J. Jenkins and William 

Warfield. (R) Corneal A. Davis 

and Fred J. Smith. (D), Christo- 

pher C. Wimbish, (D) elected 

State Senator, and Edward Sneed 

(D), County Commissioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Six repre- 
sentatives were sent to the State 

Legislature, five Democrats and 

one Republican. They were, Rev. 

D. W. Hoggard, Dr. Edwin F. 

Thompson, Thomas W. Trent, 

John W. Brigerman, and Lewis 

W. Mintess, lone Republican, all 

from Philadelphia. Pittsburgh re- 

elected Homer S. Brown, (D). 

MISSOURI: St. Louis sent Ed- 
win Konswil, (D) to the State 

Legislature; J. R. Dixon, (R), 

Justice of the Peace Ellis Jones, 

constable, and Judge Crittenden 

Clark, re-elected Justice of Peace. 

KANSAS: Negroes won their 
biggest victory when Fred White 
was elected County Commissioner 
of Wyandotte County (Kansas 


City) to defeat his white Democ- 
ratic opponent. Wililam H. Tow. 
ers, veteran Republican incum- 
bent, was returned to the legisla- 
ture. 

OHIO: The Republican ticket 
swept into office three state legis- 
lators. They are the Rev. David 
Turpeau of Cincinnati; Rev. San- 
dy F. Ray of Columbus, and At- 
torney Chester K. Gillespie of 
Cleveland. 

INDIANA: The voters of In- 
dianapolis elected Dr. Lucian P 
Meriwether (R), to city council, 
and Wilbur H. Grant to the state 
assembly. Fast Chicago sent James 
Hunter, ), and South Bend 
elécted Jesse L. Dickinson, (D) 
to the state assembly. 

WISCONSIN: For the first 
time in 36 years the lower house 
of the State Assembly will have 
a Negro representative. Cleveland 
M. Colbert, (R), was elected by 
six votes in Milwaukee’s sixth dis- 
trict over his white apponent. 

NEW YORK: Harlem district 
returned its democratic assembly- 
men to office by a narrow margin. 
They are H. E. Jack Daniel Bur- 
rows and Wililam T. Andrews 


(D). 

MICHIGAN: State Senator 
Chas. C. Diggs was elected to his 
fourth term in the state legislature 
from Detroit. 

COLORADO: Denver sent Lt. 
Earl W. Mann to the state legisla- 
ture, 
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HERE aare 120,000,000 

white people in this coun- 
try. There are almost 13,- 
000,000 Negroes. 

More than 5,000,000 of these 
American Negroes are workers. 
They are men and women of all 
skills and trades, in all parts of 
the country. Over 650,000 of 
them are already equipped for 
skilled or white-collar work, and 
more afe being trained daily. 


In 1941, for instance, more than 
4,800 Negroes received college 
degrees in engineering, chemistry, 
various sciences and liberal arts. 
More than 56,000 completed 
trades, industrial, professional, 
and clerical courses. An addit- 


By The War Manpower Commission 


ional 56,000 enrolled in defense- 
training courses. 


The pace has been accelerated in 
1942. Negroes are entering war- 
training courses throughout the 
country. New classes are being 
established every day. In-plant 
training is being expanded for 
colored workers. 

As a result of these wider train- 
ing opportunities some Negroes 
today are operating boring mills, 
punch presses, lathes, high pre- 
cision tools. They are doing in- 
spection work, drafting, using 
blueprints. In ship building, some 
Negroes are gang bosses and sup- 
ervisors, They are finding their 
places in reseach laboratories and 


| “Should Negroes | 
Be Given War 
Jobs?” 
YES... 
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engineering departments. And 
Negro women are getting jobs in 
munitions plants. 

But effective prosecution of the 
war calls for full use of our Ne- 
gro labor resoures. 

Discrimination limits produc- 
tion — because it keeps needed 
workers out of war plants; it 
keeps skilled men on unskilled 
jobs; it creates artificial labor 
shortages. 

Every time you pass over a Ne- 
gro worker, for no other reason 
than his color, either in hiring or 
in promotion, you place one more 
obstacle in the path of all-out 
production. _Let’s take a specific 
case. 

Here’s what happened in one 
mideastern city. 

The contractors received huge 
orders for aircraft, ships, electric- 
al and radio equipment, _ steel, 
iron, copper, and brass products. 
A labor shortage was inevitable, 
but despite repeated warnings em- 
ployers maintained rigid bans 
against local Negro workers. They 
resorted instead to labor scouting 
and to the importation of white 
workers. 

At the very time that this policy 
was being followed, the National 
Industrial Conference Board was 
completing a country-wide survey 
to compare the performance re- 
cords of Negro workers with 
those of white workers. 

Over 100 selected managements 
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of industries employing Negroes 
were asked to grade colored and 
white employees on comparable 
skilled and semiskilled jobs. In 
ability and skill, 70 managements 
ranked Negro workers as equal 
to their white colleagues. In 
productivity, 85 managements 
found Negroes equal to their 
white workers. In regularity in 
attendance, 64 managements re- 
ported Negroes to be equal to 
their white fellow workers. 


The Conference Board’s survey 
closed with a suggestion that all 
firms having suitable work of any 
nature should make an_ honest 
effort to hire colored workers in 
proportion to the total population 
of the area. 


A Congressional Committee in- 
vestigated the unusual movement 
of workers into this mideastern 
city which had more than 10,000 
unemployed Negroes. 


The employment rolls of nine 
defense plants in this city leaped 
from 52,494 in January 1941 to 
71,169 in September 1941. Yet 
more than 10,000 available local 
Negro workers remained unem- 
ployed. 


The housing situation became 
critical. Rents skyrocketed. Trans- 
portation facilities were over- 
crowded. Health, fire protec- 
tion, and policy problems were in- 
tensified —- and migrant work- 
ers, homeless and exploited, quit 
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their jobs, left town, returned 
home. 

Employers appealed to Federal 
authorities for defense housing. 
We need 26,600 workers more, 
they cried, and are already over- 
crowded. What are you going 
to do about it? 

Government officials pointed 
to the still jobless Negroes. 

“We cannot use Federal funds 
and war materials for defense 
housing when local workers are 
available and unemployed,” they 
said. 

A shipbuilding company in that 
city now has several hundred col- 
ored unskilled workers on its pay 
roll, and more Negroes are acquir- 
ing skills in its in-plant training 
courses. Other manufacturers 
have relaxed their bans. An air- 
craft manufacturer now employs 
Negroes in production work — 
and no skilled white workers have 
walked out. 

Negro workers are being used; 
they are being upgraded; the ar- 
tificial shortage of labor is being 
broken down. 

But it took a long time—time 
out from war production. 

Negroes are being used today 
in all branches of war industry. 
In United States Navy yards, in 
arsenals, in Army cantonments, 
and at naval bases, thousands of 
skilled and semiskilled Negroes 
are at work. 

In the last year, the War De- 
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partment has added more than 4,- 
000 Negroes to its civilian staff in 
Washington. Approximately 50 
per cent of these are stenograph- 
ers, typists, and clerks. Between 
October 1941 and March 1942, 
the Navy Department more than 
doubled its colored civilian per- 
sonnel in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

In a recent survey of the hiring 
schedules of selected defense em- 
ployers, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security reported that 51 
per cent of 282,245 expected job 
openings were barred to Negro 
workers. 

In the United States at that 
time, at least 500,000 male and an 
equal number of female colored 
workers were either unemployed 
or underemployed. Not only were 
these potential workers available, 
but many of them were living in 
areas where general labor short- 
ages existed and where large-scale 
immigration of white labor had 
occurred. 

Before the Government tackled 
the problem nearly three-quarters 
of all our defense plants refused 
to hire Negroes except as janitors. 
Many of those which did hire Ne- 
groes for industrial work confined 
them to jobs below their skills. 

Can we afford to limit pro- 
duction — merely because of the 
color of a workers skin? 


Ask employers why they don’t 
hire Negroes. They'll give you 
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a lot of reasons. How valid are 
these objections? 


Objection No. 1 

“NEGROES JUST CAN’T DO 
THE WORK.” The Newport 
News Shipbulding and Drydock 
Company employs more than 
6,000 Negroes as machine operat- 
ors, outside machinists, stage 
builders, riggers, bolters, drillers, 
regulators, chippers, caulkers, 
blacksmiths, and skilled, se mi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers in 
a dozen other categories. 

Negroes have always done skil- 
led work. How else would the 
1930 census list 12,000 Negro 
brickmasons, 33,000 carpenters, 
2,000 electricians, 8,000 machin- 
ists, 27,000 mechanics, 19,000 
painters, 4,000 chemical workers, 
25,000 iron and steel workers, 63 
architects, 351 technical engine- 
ers, and 25,000 clerks. 

Yet many Negroes are still ex- 
cluded from skilled work — 
“That’s white men’s work,” they 
are told. 

We cannot afford the luxury 
of thinking in terms of “white 
men’s work.” It isn’t “white men’s 
work” we have to do — it’s war 
work, and there’s more than 
enough of it. 


Objection No. 2 

“WHITE AND NEGROES 
JUST WONT WORK TO.- 
GETHER.” Ever hear that one? 
The best answer to this is a 
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simple truth: Negroes and whites 
do work together. 


They are working together in 
plants like Ford, Kelsey-Hayes, 
Murray Corporation and others— 
in plants like Bethlehem Ship- 


building and the Denver Ord- 


nance Plants — in the shipyards 
of Virginia and North Carolina— 
in the iron and coal fields of Ala- 
bama—in all parts of the country. 

They are working together at 
Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Until September, 1941, Lock- 
heed had never hired a Negro a- 
mong its 40,000 workers. Then 
Cyril, Chappellet, secretary of the 
Corporation, sent every executive 
and supervisor a memorandum 
announcing the company’s inten- 
tion to abide by the President's 
Executive Order banning discri- 
mination in defense employment. 

Mason L. Arnold, an assistant 
foreman at Lockheed, said of the 
first Negro sent to his department 
“most of the fellows are showing 
him 100 per cent cooperation ..? 
it is my opinion that regardless of 
color, employees of Vega think 
and act mainly in terms of Aemri- 
canism.” 


Objection No. 3 

“THE UNIONS WON'T LET 
US HIRE NEGROES.” Less than 
two dozen of the more than 200 
major unions in this country have 
constitutional bans against Negro 
workers. In many cases of union 


discrimination the government 
has stepped in to get for Negroes 
full membership or work permits. 

An employer who meets union 
resistance in his attempts to hire 
Negroes may invoke the full sup- 
port of the Federal Government, 
the President of the United States, 
and the heads of both major labor 
groups, Philip Murray of the CIO 
and William Green of the AFL 
are members of the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, which investigates viola- 
tions of Executive Order 8802. 
President Roosevelt himself has 
intervened personally in cases 
where an isolated union refused 
to let Negroes work. 

In several plants, local unions 
have made specific requests for 
the hiring and upgrading of Ne- 
gro workers. In others, union of- 
ficials have halted strikes or dem- 
onstrations when white workers 
objected to the introduction of 
Negro skilled workers. Some CIO 
and AFL unions have formed 
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joint action committees to speed 
the employment of Negros. 


Objection No. 4 

“WE'RE ONLY INTEREST- 
ED IN PRODUCTION.” The 
employment of Negroes is a pro- 
duction factor. As an outstanding 
industrial magazine recently 
pointed out, “Today it is more 
profitable to management to up- 
grade Negro janitors to semiskil- 
led or skilled jobs than to train 
white workers from outside the 
plant; it is more profitable to use 
the unemployed Negroes of the 
community than to import white 
workers from other cities. The 
Battle of Production will be won 
by skills and by manpower — 
recruited, trained, upgraded, and 
fully utilized regardless of race, 
creed, color, nationality, sex, or 
age.” 

Unless American industry uses 
qualified Negro workers, and 
trains white men and women, we 
cannot have full production. 


Yes and No 


By United States News 


AR pressures are putt- 
ii:g severe strains upon 
racial relations. The Ne- 
gro wants a better job 
in war plants. Often he is not 
getting it, though the bars are 


slowly coming down. 


Numerous incidents of conflict 
already have occured. Mississippi 
had three lynchings in five days. 
Street arguments, sometimes 
fights, are frequent, both in the 
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South and in the North. More 
are to be expected. For, among 
both races, demagogues and agi- 
tators are busy. 

On the side of the whites, vast 
numbers who are in economic 
competition with Negroes are 
easy prey to preachments of racial 
hatred. And among the Ne- 
groes, large numbers of those left 
behind in the South are of a type 
that might be provoked to vio- 
lence by agitators. Those are 
some of the reasons why the 
thoughtful whites and intelligent 
Negroes of the South think of the 
future with misgivings. 

The population upset caused by 
the war has not helped this situa- 
tion. Into the South, the Army 
has set thousands of Northern 
men, unaccustomed to Southern 
customs. 

Northern white soldiers station- 
ed at Anniston, Ala., tried to take 
Negro girls to white movies. Ne- 
gro soldiers from the North 
collided with the local segregation 
laws. Southerners sought to have 
only Southern Negroes trained. in 
the South but the Army turned 
down that request. Anniston still 
simmers. 


Other sections of the South 


have had their troubles with the 
Jim Crow and segregation laws. 
On streetcars and busses Negroes 
are seated from the rear of the 
car and whites from the front. A 
marker attached to the back of a 
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seat designates one end of the 
car or bus for whites, the other 
for Negroes. The marker may 
be moved forward or back, accord- 
ing to whether more space is 
needed for one race or the other. 


In Birmingham, Ala., there 
were plenty of seats in the white 
end of the car, but Negroes were 
standing back of the marker. One 
of them moved the marker for- 
ward one seat and he and two 
other Negroes sat down. “Put it 
back; put it back,” shouted the 
conductor, “You're not running 
this streetcar yet.” 


The quest of the Negro for 
better job opportunities, for better 
housing and for better living 
conditions lies at the bottém of 
the difficulty. This stirring is 
accompanied by a demand for a 
broader practice in America of 
the democratic way of life for 
which Negro soldiers, as well as 
whites, are being drafted to fight. 

In the present need for war 
workers, the Negroes represent 
the largest pool of potential em- 
ployes. 


Gradually, partly by pressure 
of the Government and partly be- 
cause the need for man power 
breaks down the old job barriers, 
these Negroes are being drawn 
into industries of all kinds. They 
are moving steadily out of the 
service trades and the kitchens in- 
to more lucrative jobs. Cooks are 
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‘swapping the frying pan for the 
typewriter. 

Southerners say that, irrespec- 
tive of what the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Office 
of War Information say, there are 
“Eleanor Clubs,” taking their 
name from Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and designed to take the Ne- 
gro out of domestic service. South- 
ern, Negroes say there is none. 

“There’s no need for them,” 
said one Mobile Negro profession- 
alman. “The only thing needed 
to take the Negro woman out of 
domestic service is to offer her a 
chance to get a job that will pay 
her more money, or let her men 
folks get a job that pays enough 
for her to stay at home and watch 
after the children.” 

Negro domestic servants are 
vanishing from the American 
scene, In New York, many of 
them are learning to be nurses, 
stenographers, all types of work. 
In Washington, they are moving 
into Government offices. In an- 
other Northern city, they are so 
scarce that employment agencies 
have quit accepting calls from 
housewives who want to hire 
them. 

Demagogues, stiffening the 
neck off the prejudiced white man 
against the progress of the Ne- 
gro; agitators, trying to hurry the 
Negro forward faster than the 
education of either the white or 
the Negro will permit, are inject- 
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ing into this situation the serum 
of racial conflict. Some of the 
agitators are professional do-good- 
ers. Some represent a source 
that is highly questionable. The 
Axis would not object to seeing 
the United States torn by racial 
conflict. 

“Fight for your rights in this 
country,” one agitator told a 
Detriot audience. “Demand 
them; don’t ask for them.” They 
operate less openly in the South. 
But there the potential danger is 
greater. 

The war has drawn thousands 
of new workers from the hills in- 
to the shipyards. Prejudices and 
the Ku Klux Klan spirit thrive 
among many of them. Provoc- 
ative instances happen. A Negro 
Army officer called back a white 
private, who had averted his face 
on a Mobile street, and required 
him to salute. A Mobile man 
heard two white men _ talking. 
One said to the other: “Never 
mind it won't be long until we 
are riding again.” 

“That’s what I am afraid of,” 
said the Mobile citizen. “I 
helped to fight the Ku Klux down 
here before. And it won't take 
much to bring out the sheets 
again. However well meaning 
our reformers may be, they are 
doing a positive disservice to the 
nation by agitating the race ques- 
tion now. If this thing starts, it 
won't stop with the Negro.” 


Shotgun Tactics Won't Work 
Condensed from American Business 
By J. Cameron Aspley, Jr. 


NO... 


HE OTHER DAY I at- 
tended a conference held 
by the Chicago Urban Lea- 
gue to discuss the problem 
of the Negro in Industry. One 
Negro speaker after another rail- 
ed at industry for its refusal to 
employ more Negroes and to ac- 
cord them equal rights with 
whites. It left us rather cold. 
While we are in sympathy with 
the desire of the Negro to impro- 
ve his lot and have only the great- 
est respect for members of that 
race who have made good, we are 
wholly out of sympathy with the 
shotgun methods some of these 
Negro organizations are using to 
bludgeon employers into hiring 
workers they do not wish to hire, 


Moreover, we are convinced 
that racial and religious pressure 
groups are doing the cause of 
their people a great injury. Even 
though the Urban League suc- 
ceeds in bludgeoning an occasio- 
nal employer into hiring more 
Negroes, for every one thus high 
pressured a thousand enemies for 
the Negro people are made. 


Illustrating the point, the Chi- 
cago Urban League put on a 


campaign this summer to force the 
village authorities in a certain 
Chicago suburb to open its bath- 
ing beach to Negroes as well as 
whites. The Negroes won the 
fight. But they also made bitter 
enemies of six thousands whites 
who live in the community many 
of whom are employers. It is safe 
to say that all the good which the 
CUL hoped to do through its 
Waukegan conference was more 
than offset by its ill-advised tac- 
tics of clubbing people into doing 
what they didn’t want to do. 


The war is bringing great 
changes in racial relationaships. 
The idea of a superior people, 
whether Germanic, Japanese, or 
Anglo-Saxon will be pretty well 
exploded by the time this war is 
fought and won. But if we will 
practice what we preach and not 
do unto others what we don't 
want others to do unto us a better 
relationship is bound to follow. 
But it cannot be achieved by the 
shotgun tactics some Negro 
groups seem to favor. Noisy me- 
thods, when persisted in by a 
minority group only make a bad 
situation worse. 


After The War - What? 


Condensed from the Christian Science Monitor 


By Joseph G. Harrison 


HERE'S one question in 
Washington, and in many 
other parts in the United 
States, which just won't 
down. It’s the problem of insur- 
ing the Negro his rightful place 
in the American domestic com- 
munity. 

Like so many of the major prob- 
lems before the world today, this 
one seems all mixed up to a great 
many persons. The more officials 
look into it, the harder they shake 
their heads. The more they think 
they’re making progress, the less 
sure they become. 

It’s not because the Administra- 
tion’s goal isn’t cleat. It is. It 
seeks to guarantee that economic 
opportunities shall not be closed 
to a person merely because of his 
or her color. 

Despite claims to the contrary, 
the Administration is not particu- 
larly concerned at the moment 
with the question of social segre- 
gation, particularly in the South. 
It realizes that questions as big 
as this cannot be solved in a siri- 
gle swoop, and most frends of the 
Negro believe that a tremendous 
step will have been taken when 


economic barriers are lowered. 
They hold that it’s a case of put- 
ting first things first. 

What is bothering some per- 
sons now, however, is doubt as 
to whether they are actually suc- 
ceeding in bettering the Negro’s 
position in the Uuited States. It 
might seem at first blush, in view 
of the present great expansion of 
the Negro’s opportunity for well- 
paying work, that such doubts 
were foolish. But it isn’t quite 
that simple. Many other factors 
enter the picture which, when 
studied carefully, show that the 
whole affair is still pretty mud- 
dled. 

There are at least four aspects 
of the situation which bear this 
out. They are: . 

1. It is true that the Negro is 
now able to get lucrative work 
with greater ease than at any 
time in American history. Be- 
cause of Federal insistence against 
racial discrimination in war con- 
tracts and because of the growing 
shortage of manpower, the Ne- 
gro is being taken into industry 
in vast numbers. So far, so good. 
But here, according to some stu- 
dents of the problem, is the catch. 
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The bulk of Negro workers are 
going into war plants, into con- 
cerns which cannot reasonably be 
expected to survive after the war. 

2. How will the Negro come 
out in the scramble for economic 
rehabilitation after the war? No- 
body in Washington has forgot- 
ten the experiences after the last 
war or during the depression 
when the necessity of providing 
work either for returning white 
soldiers or for white unemploy- 
ed persons forced thousands of 
Negroes out of jobs. 


3. What will be the attitude 
of employers toward Negro labor 
after the war? Undoubtedly 
many of them will be fair-minded 
men who will recall that their 
Negro war workers were capable 
and efficient. There is some rea- 
son to believe, however, that 
some employers have been anger- 
ed by the insistence of the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee that Negroes be hired 
for war work. There are known 
to be employers who look upon 
this policy as merely another facet 
of the New Deal. It is felt that 
this animosity toward the present 
Federal policy may prejudice the 
Negro’s chance for work in some 
plants after Government supervi- 
son has been withdrawn. 


4. During the 1930's there was 
a heavy Negro migration from the 
farms of the South, some of these 


States experiencing declines of 
from 25 to 40 per cent in their 
Negro farm populations. It can 
be assumed that this decline has 
continued during the past two 
years and that many of the Negro 
soldiers who came from southern 
farms will not go back to them. 
This means that there is a steady 
increase of Negroes in the urban 
areas of both the South and the 
North, but more particularly of 
the latter. What will happen to 
these individuals, few of whom 
have an adequate educational. or 
economic backlog, if the war 
boom is followed by depression, 
can only be imagined. 


These are some of the consider- 
ations which are causing Wash- 
ington officials to moderate their 
satisfaction over the real accomp- 
lishments of the past two years. 
They do not mean that the Ne- 
gro will not be better off follow- 
ing the war than he was before it, 
but rather that it would be short- 
sighted to think that, just because 
Negroes had found work, they 
had reached a status of perennial 
security. 


It is being recognized that now 
is the time to see that the Ne 
groes’ gains —- and they have 
been pitifully meager in compar- 
ison with those enjoyed by the 
white population —- must be pre- 
served through forward-looking 
action. 


SUCCESS STORY 


1 W. C. Handy’s great song 
echoes around the world 


Maker of the Blues 


Condensed from the Chicago Defender 


By Langston Hughes 


HE other day, W. C. Han- 
dy was 69 years old. He 
is the dean of popular 


American Negro musicians, 


and the composer of the greatest 
American song written in our 
time—““The St. Louis Blues.” For 
more than a quarter of a century, 
this song has been heard around 
the world everywhere, played by 
dance bands from Constantinople 
to Melbourne, Cape Town to 
Seattle. I heard it sung in Japan- 
ese by a popular star in Tokyo. It 
was often used by the orchestra 
at the smart Metropol hotel in 
Moscow when I went dancing 
there. I've heard Bessie Smith 
sing it, Bing Crosby croon it, 
Louis Armstrong beat it out. 
Most people would think of a 
man nearing 70 as old. It is im- 
possible to think of W. C. Handy 
as old. He is much more active 
today than many people 40 years 


his junior. He has the same kind 
of incredible energy that enables 
Mrs. Roosevelt to keep dates in 
San Antonio and Washington on 
the same day, then speak in 
Seattle 24 hours later. 

W. C. Handy does two shows 
a night at the Diamond Horse- 
shoe. At two in the morning his 
car and chauffeur call for him and 
drive him to Harlem, At an hour 
when most people have had half 
their night's rest he is just getting 
to bed. But he’s up bright and 
early listening to the radio shortly 
after eight the next morning, and 
ready for his morning’s mail when 
his secretary comes at nine. He 
covers a heavy correspondence, 
answers dozens of phone calls, 
often receives interviewers of 
agents while still at breakfast, and 
with a full morning behind him, 
frequently reaches his Broadway 
office before noon. When the 
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“Old Man” comes into the office 
things start humming. 

Handy Brothers Music company 
is right on Broadway in the heart 
of the theatrical district, just 
across the street from the build- 
ing that housed the once famous 
Cotton Club. The offices occupy 
an entire corner suite overlooking 
the bright heart of Tin Pan Alley. 

W. C. Handy says, “As long 
as there is a Broadway, I want 
the firm of Handy Brothers here, 
so that any Negro boy or girl 
coming to New York with his 
music under his arm will be sure 
of a place where he can get a 
sympathetic hearing.” 

And the “Old Man,” as he is 
affectionately called around the 
office, means what he says. W. C. 
Handy is a “race man.” He is 
proud of the Negro music that 
he has helped popularize and 
create. He feels that the poten- 
tialities of this great music are 
unlimited. He knows that some 
day it will be the basis for great 
ballets, great sonatas, and great 
new forms still unevolved. He 
knows that already the American 
Negro has given to the world a 
musical treasure beyond compare. 

Normally, at night, other 
people have stopped their work 
and gone to bed. Not W. C. Han- 
dy. Often after dark, his apart- 
ment is humming with activity, 
typists are typing, secretaries are 
receiving dictation, the chauffeur 
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is waiting for his orders, a couple 
of out-of-town visitors are trying 
to get a word in edgewise, and in 
the midst of it all, the “Old Man” 
sits down at the piano to dem- 
onstrate the new harmonies he has 
conceived for the arrangement of 
an old spiritual his firm is bring- 
ing out, or perhaps to indicate to 
the visitors the difference between 
the stickly counted beat of 
“white” music and the flowing 
but persuasively smooth rhythm 
of Negro music. 

The Handy office, or apart- 
ment, when the “Old Man” is 
around is often like a scene from 
that highly dynamic play, “You 
Can’t Take It With You.” Dozens 
of things are happening at once. 
At midnight, he speeds down 
Riverside Drive toward the Dia- 
mond Horseshoe for the last show. 
When the lights come up for the 
finale, the incredibly sweet notes 
of the “St. Louis Blues” flow 
from that golden trumpet. 

When you hear W. C. Handy 
play it, after midnight at the 
Diamond Horseshoe in New 
York, you wouldn’t believe that 
he had put in a long day of hard 
work since early morning. I tell 
you these things to show you that 
a mighty lot of energy, race 
pride, will-to-create, love of music 
and of all people—went into the 
making of the “St. Louis Blues.” 
It is a great song and he is a 
great man. 
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France's first Negro governor 


strives for a new Africa for Africans 


Gelinx Eloue: Gree Grenchman 


Condensed from 
By Egon 


TRUE Frenchman and a 
great servant of Africa is 
France’s first Negro gov- 
governor: Felix Eboue. 
Who is this black Frenchman 
who, unabashed by France’s de- 
feat decided to cast in his lot 
with democracy’s cause while 
the offical leaders of his nation, 
at home and abroad, accepted de- 
feat and submission to Germany? 
Felix Eboue, this fifty-four- 
year-old statesman, is a Negro of 
the Western Hemisphere. Born 
in the South American French 
colony of Guiana, his parents sent 
him to France where he was a 
brilliant pupil of the Bordeaux 
high school. Like many other 
talented colored youths of the 
Caribbean, he was sent to Paris 
to complete his studies and to 
choose a career. He soon entered 
the School of Colonial Sciences. 
Eboue had no doubt where he 
would find the right sphere of 
activity. Africa, the Dark Con- 
tinent, the country of his an- 
cestors, attracted him irresistibly. 
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He, the educated Negro, brought 
up in the best traditions of French 
civilization, wanted to serve the 
less fortunate members of his race 
by contributing to their eman- 
cipation from exploitation and 
poverty. 

In 1911, Eboue arrived in 
Africa as a French civil servant 
and went to Brazzaville, but he 
refused to live in the comfortable 
government offices of the admin- 
istration. Foraging into the in- 
terior of*the continent, hundreds 
of miles into the veldts and vir- 
gin forests, far from the Afican 
outposts of European civilization, 
Eboue has for more than twenty- 
two years studied the real Africa. 
There are probably few men in 
the world who have a more pro- 
found knowledge of this con- 
tinent and of its peoples. 

He was promoted eventually to 
administrator-in-chief of a large 
district in French Equatorial 
Africa. The natives loved him 
as their father, and his white sub- 
alterns, who in the beginning had 
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resented subordination to a color- 
ed man, finally came to admire 
his courage, his competence, and 
his apparently unlimited working 
power. George Mandel, French 
Colonial Minister, knew what he 
was doing when—a few months 
before the outbreak of the war— 
he recalled Eboue from Guadel- 
oupe, where he had been sent as 
governor in 1936, and appointed 
him governor of the Chad pro- 
vince in the heart of Africa. 

When news of France’s fall 
reached Fort Lamy, the Chad 
capital, Governor Eboue never 
doubted where his duty lay. Yet 
he debated whether he had the 
right to draw friends and staff 
along so dangerous a route. 

His British colleague, resident 
in Nigeria, who came to see the 
French governor, warned him: 
“We British will fight on, but it 
may be a suicide fight.” And then 
there was a radiogram from a 
friend in France, a high Vichy of- 
ficer: “What can little French 
Africa do?” and the colonel had 
added these threatening words, 
“Think of your children!” He was 
aware that his decision might en- 
danger the lives of his children 
in France, where he has three sons 
and a daughter. 

Eboue finally overcame all 
doubts. On his initiative, August 
29th, 1940, the Chad joined the 
Free French, thus creating a ter- 
ritorial base for General de 
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Gaulle's movement of resistance. 
When, later on, the French 
Congo, Cameroons and the Uban- 
gi-Shari declared themselves for 
de Gaulle (only the Gabon re- 
gion had to be conquered by 
force) Free France had been re- 
created in the heart of Africa. 
When in September 1940, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle came to visit the 
Free French colonies, there could 
be no doubt about the personality 
who should be at the head of the 
colonial administration. Felix 
Eboue was appointed governor- 
general of Free French Africa. 

Free French Africa has ever 
since proved to be an important 
cornerstone in the United Nat- 
ion’s defense system. A network 
of modern airports has been estab- 
lished there, and in the days of 
military crisis in the Middle East 
the air transport lines through 
Africa have proved to be of ex- 
treme usefulness, Hundreds of 
British and American-made bomb- 
ing planes have been ferried 
across the Atlantic and then 
flown across the continent to the 
Egyptian battlefield, to the 
Middle East, and to India. Fort 
Lamy in the Chad region has be- 
come one of the aerial turntables 
of Africa. 

While preparing fighting 
French Africa to become an im- 
portant stronghold of the United 
Nations, Governor General Eboue 
has not forgotten his life work, 
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the mission which for twenty-five 
years has bound him to the Dark 
Continent: the liberation of the 
African Negro from oppression 
and exploitation. 


Administrative head of the 
Fighting French empire in Africa, 
Eboue has undertaken to “revol- 
utionize” the methods of French 
colonial policy. 

Although the economic exploi- 
tation of the natives was as serious 
in the French empire as in other 
colonies, the colored man was 
more willing to accept French 
colonial rule than that of other 
nations; the main reason being 
that the French had not estab- 
lished the rigid color barrier of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The French 
have much less racial bias toward 
the native than either the British 
or Americans; in fact, the edu- 
cated native becomes a French cit- 
izen with all rights of the white 
Frenchman, and attain the highest 
post in the political and admin- 
istrative hierarchy. 

Eboue a proud, stately, urban- 
mannered black man, much black- 
er in fact than any of the natives 
he governs, is himself an assimil- 
ated Negro. True Frenchman at 
heart, he is also proud of his rac- 
ial origins, and is a prophetic ex- 
ample of the constructive poten- 
tialities of the welding of two 
diverse cultures when they meet 
on equal and favorable terms. 
Nonetheless, he is fully aware of 
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the dangerous consequences of 
European influence on native soc- 
iety when it shatters the native 
tribal tradition and folkways. 
Therefore the colonial reforms he 
is carrying on aim at conserving 
native political institutions as a 
means for preserving their cul- 
tural and moral traditions. 

Eboue’s practical proposals for 
the reform of French colonial 
policy are not likely to satisfy the 
proponents of radical political 
emancipation. Eboue has always 
been a moderate. In his study on 
“Native Policy in Equatorial Af- 
rica,” Eboue did not even mention 
the possibility that French sov- 
ereignty over her colonies schould 
be abolished. What he proposed 
was not political independence, 
but a progressive development of 
native participation in local self- 
administration. 

Eboue, above all, is anxious to 
improve the living conditions of 
the natives. He is decisively 
opposed to the recruitment of 
native peasants and craftsmen for 
plantation and factory industrial 
work. The bulk of the population 
should remain on the soil, living 
in the framework of their natural 
institutions. 

The Free French are thus stress- 
ing, even in wartime, this import- 
ant civil side of their respon- 
sibilities. Aiming at the long 
term reconstruction of native soc- 
iety, they have created new native 
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schools for general, technical, and 
protessional instruction. 

Eboue’s colonial “Revolution” 
is a tedious work which will not 
be accomplished in a few months 
or a few years. It is, however, 
carried on by a man who not only 
knows the country and the natives 
by long experience, but who loves 
Africa and its dark inhabitants 
with all his soul. Eboue’s program 
is aimed at protecting them 
against exploitation, at human- 


izing the methods of colonial ad- 
ministration, at improving inter- 
racial relations, and at setting up 
a new moral and material stand- 
ard for the black man. 

The same forces which saved 
half the continent from Axis con- 
quest — British and Belgian as 
well as French possessions in East 
and Central Africa—are by a 
happy turn of fate simultaneously 
foreshadowing a new Africa for 
Africans. 


DIXIE DRIVEL 


It you will clean up Harlem, 
New York, and stop murder and 
rape in that dark spot, I will 
undertake to do whatever clean- 
ing up Mississippi needs. 

—Senator Bilbo of Mississippi 


A political party still has the 
right to determine the qualific- 
ations of its own members and 
Democrats in Texas have always 


insisted on the color line. 
—Gladewater, Tex., Times-Tribune 


“Hotel - Welcome: Notice. No 
Admission to Colored Troops.” 

Sign on a British hotel. 

The social structure of the 

South has been built and can en- 

dure only on the principle of se- 


gregation. 
Gov. Frank Dixon of Alabama. 


{ Highest war casualty rate 
seems to be way down in Dixie 


Decline Of Southern Liberals 


Condensed from the 


Chicago Defender 


By Walter White 


HIGHEST casualty 
rate of the war to date 
seems to be that of South- 
ern white liberals. For 

various reasons they are taking 
to cover at an alarming rate— 
fleeing before the onslaught of 
the professional Southern bigots. 
One of them, it is reported, has 
been induced by his wife to go in 
for “society” and to associate al- 
most exclusively during his non- 
working hours with a country 
club set where confurmity with 
southern mores is inescapable. 


Another who had fought the 
Ku Klux Klan but who, accord- 
ing to the story told me by one 
of his associates, was never be- 
lieved by them to be neither hon- 
est or courageous, is now leading 
assaults on those, white and Ne- 
gro, who believe that the South 
will necessarily undergo changes 
with the rest of the world during 
this world-wide transformation 
brought about by the war. He 
seems completely unaware of it, 
but his assaults echo almost exact- 
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ly the conception and the lan- 
guage of the Kukluxery he once 
attacked. 


Any person fairly familiar with 
the trend of Southern opinion 
who might have been asked two 
years ago to name the outstand- 
ing and best known white 
liberals of the South would pro- 
bably: have listed them in the fol- 
lowing order: Dr. Frank R. Gra- 
ham, president of the University 
of North Carolina Mark Eth- 
ridge of the Louisville Courier- 
Journak, Virginius Dabney of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch; Ar- 
thur Raper, author of the memor- 
ale “Preface of Peasantry,” Jon- 
athan Daniels of the Raleigh 
News and Observer; Ralph Mc- 
Gill of the Atlanta Constitution 
and John Temple Graves of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Dr. Graham, Arthur Raper and 
perhaps Jonathan Daniels still 
stand firm in their beliefs. 

' Mark Ethridge attempted to 
carry water on both shoulders in 
his ill-advised statement at the 
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Birmingham hearing of the 
FEPC, pleasing neither the Tal- 
madge-Rankin bloc he sought to 
appease nor Negroes whom he 
sought to caution. 

Virginius Dabney, whose edi- 
torials for a Federal anti-lynching 
bill and against filibusters, writ- 
ten at the time of the anti-lynch- 
ing debate of 1938, constituted 
some of the most brilliant and 
courageous writing on the race 
question of our time, is now see- 
ing things under the bed and has 
been doing so ever since he read 
a speech by Charles H. Houston 
in 1939, in which Mr. Houston 
declared that Negroes were tired 
of being lied to and kicked about 
and did not intend to put up with 
it any longer. 

But the two ex-liberals from 
below the Smith - and - Wesson 
Line who have gone completely 
over are John Temple Graves of 
Birmingham and Ralph McGill of 
Atlanta. In his syndicated column 
which appears in several 
Southern newspapers, the Ala- 
bama columnist harps incessantly 
on the charge that ‘‘radical’’ 
Northern Negroes are responsible 
for the emergence of Talmadge 
and Bilbo and practically every 
other ill which curses the South. 

His fulminations achieved a 
kind of sub-Potomac respectability 
and  semi-permanence recently 


when the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view published Graves,’ 


“The 
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Southern Negro and the War 
Crisis.” It is unfortunate for 
the South that Graves and his 
kind in their frenzy preach a sec- 
tional, racial, and economic dog- 
ma which can only bring per- 
petuation of the South's ills, if 
it does not bring disaster. 

They fail to realize what is back 
of the determined and successful 
campaign which industrialists, 
southern and northern, have been 
waging for the past decade to in- 
duce northern manufacturing 
plants, particularly textile mills, 
to move from the North to the 
South. The promoters of this 
scheme hold out such inducements 
as cheap land, low tax rates or tax 
exemption, ample water and elec- 
tric power. But their chief lure 
is ani ample supply of native-born 
white, Gentle, Protestant, unor- 
ganized labor. And you need have 
no fear of labor union agitators, 
they tell the northern plant own- 
ers, because we have the tech- 
nique of taking care of such 
trouble-makers. Which means, of 
course, the lynching mob. 


Graves and those who think as 
he does ignore the fact that the 
South itself will not benefit from 
the great differential in wages 
paid in the north and in the 
south. They seem unaware of 
the fact that when $12 to $14 a 
week is paid in the South. and 
$40 to $45 in textile mills in the 
North, the beneficiaries of the 
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wide wage spread will be the 
stockholders in these companies 
and not the merchants, bankers, 
businessmen, and people of the 
South. 

Thus when John Temple Graves 
attempts to blame all the South’s 
misfortunes on Negroes, through 
his unawareness of the broad im- 
plications of the scene, he at- 
tempts to portray, he does infinite 
harm to the South he thinks he 
is defending. 

Rivalling Graves is Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Fellow of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. In a recent col- 
umn he indulged in some of the 
most extraordinary mental gym- 
nastics seen in recent times. He 
professes to be against the poll 
tax, but cheered the filibusterers 
and wished them success “because 
the motives behind the bill are 
probably the most sordid and 
hypocritical ever introduced into 
Senate chamber.” He urged the 
Southern Senators to “hang in 
there and fight” though, he add- 
ed, “I know that the motives of 
some of them are not the highest, 
but I do know that they are bet- 
ter motives than those of a gang 
of manipulators and professional 
ranters who are behind the bill.” 


Mr. McGill did me the honor 
of charging that “there is back 
of it (anti-poll tax bill) that 
group of Negroes, of which Wal- 
ter White is typical; a few radi- 
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cal communists and a number of 
sincere persons.” He then charges 
that “Walter White has long been 
the worst sort of leader any frac- 
tion of the Negro people could 
have, because he is, in my opin- 
ion, vain, personally and politic- 
ally ambitious, and very much an 
officious show-off. His contacts 
mostly are white contacts. When 
he does deign to drop in on the 
Negro leaders, who work at be- 
ing leaders out of a sincere desire 
to advance the race, he leaves as 
hurriedly as he can, going back 
to New York to term them ‘Un- 
cle Tom’ Negroes because they 
aren't political exhibitionists such 
as he.” 

It’s interesting to learn that 
Mr. McGill of Atlanta has con- 
sidered me important enough to 
hire spies equipped with tabula- 
tors to keep count of the number 
of white and colored people I as- 
sociate with. It is useless to pre- 
sent figures to a man of such 
mentality to prove or disprove 
what he wants to believe. But it 
would be very interesting for a 
competent psychoanalyst to find 
out why Mr. McGill gets so in- 
dignant at my associating with 
white people. I hope he won't 
be too shocked to learn that there 
are a great many white people 
with whom I would not associate 
under any circumstances, if I 
could avoid it, because I just don’t 
like people who are petty or ig- 


norant or personally unclean. 
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But even if Mr. McGill's 
charges that I talk to more white 
people than I do to Negroes are 
true, what of it? My job for twen- 
ty-five years has been to try in ev- 
ery way possible to bring fact 
and reason on the race question 
to those capable of understanding 
fact and reason. Negroes don’t 
have to be told that discrimina- 
tion exists. White people do. 
Does Mr. McGill resent the fact 
that there are Negroes who can 
and do associate on a basis of 
equality with intelligent and 
prominent white people who, 
even the editor of the Constitu- 
tion cannot meet and know? 

The Atlanta World answers 
Mr. McGill with devastating ef- 
fectiveness by pointing out the 
attacks by Southern Whites on 
Negroes whom they cannot si- 
* lence or control, are identical 
with the sentiments of Southern- 
ers who “resist Negro advance- 
ment in almost any field . . . who 
oppose the extension of the bal- 
lot to Negroes . . . who would 
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restrain Negro teachers in their 
struggles for better salaries . . . 
who have howled loudest against 
Negro workers being employed in 
defense industries . . . and who 
thoroughly resent the attitude of 
the government at Washington 
with reference to fair play and 
decency to Negroes. Thus, to 
head off advances along these 
lines they have taken to smear- 
ing and branding any Negro 
leader whose interest in his peo- 
ple transcends personal emolu- 
ment and prestige.” 


Perhaps I should be grateful to 
Mr. McGill for the attack because 
it evoked such defense. But one 
cannot help feeling that too many 
of the Southern liberals take to 
the storm cellars as soon as they 
encounter opposition from dema- 
gogues and mountebanks. 


But it is probably best that the 
faint-hearted and weak-kneed be 
revealed as such in order that 
those with greater courage and 
vision may succeed to their posi- 


tions of leadership. 


WHILE Abraham Lincoln was hesitating to sign an 
Emancipation Proclamation out of uncertainty whether 
such a drastic move would have popular support he 
heard Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionist orator, was 


attacking him violently for his hesitation, 


Lincoln said, 


“Tell him to go on. Let him make the people willing to 
go in for emancipation, and I'll go on with them.” 


Pic. Magazine. 
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is manpower trouble was the second Ne- is mother confessor 


Negra Who's Whe 


How many of these prominent Negro leaders of the Black Brain 
Trust can you identify? 


shooter for Paul gro on the Federal to the Black Cabinet. 
McNutt. bench. 


is No. 1 War Bond is the most militant is the Army’s trou- 
salesman. of the Black Brain ble shooter. 
Trust. 


(See answers, inside back cover) 
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{ Julien Binford paints Negroes 
that Negroes admire 


A Peoples Palette 


Condensed from Time 


OTHING brings out. the 

artist im able Painter 

Julien Binford like a 

chololate skin. His Ne- 
groes are something that Ne- 
groes admire. Sixteen new Bin- 
fords made his one-man show at 
Manhattan’s Midtown Galleries 
look like a black-belt village on 
Saturday afternoon. In most of 
these pictures, somber tones of 
the sooty bodies and faces stood 
out in contrasts to the brilliant 
light of a lamp, the yellow inter- 
ior of a church at night, the flame 
of a match. All reveal Artist 
Binford’s understanding of Ne- 
groes. 

Born in Powhaten County, Va. 
of an old Southern family, tall, 
good-looking Julien Binford was 
awarded the Ryerson Traveling 
Fellowship ($2,500) in 1932, 
spent three years studying in 
Paris. Returning to the U.S. with 
a charming French wife, Painter 
Binford bought himself “a more 
than primitive” house in Vir- 
ginia, started farming, painting 
the local Negroes. 


He also succeeded in arousing 
the local population. Com- 
missioned last spring to paint a 
mural of the burning of 
Richmond (1865) for the Saun- 
ders Station Post Office, Binford 
submitted a preliminary sketch 
nicely calculated to lose him the 
job. His rough drawing showed 
a street scene jammed with loot- 
ers, a mother trying to escape with 
her baby over prone bodies, a 
half-naked woman who has torn 
off her blouse to prevent herself 
from being scorched, a horseman 
riding roughshod over all. 


Said Bishop James Cannon 
Jr. in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch: “The woman's back and 
hips are poorly portrayed.” Said 
Artist Binford: “When and how 
did this bishop become an auth- 
ority on the ‘backs and hips’ of 
nude women? Scat, Bishop!” 


But he had just completed an- 
other assignment — a 12}/,-ft.- 
sq. mural for a Negro church at 
Shiloh, Va. This is one of the 
rare occasions that a Negro con- 
gregation has commissioned a 
white artist to decorate its church. 
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bacillus into England _ 


Crow Goes Abroad 


By Joseph Julian 


Condensed from the Nation 


HE NEGRO brigadier 
general, Benjamin O. 
Davis, was recently sent to 
England to investigate re- 
ports of trouble between white 
and Negro American troops 
stationed in the British Isles. 
After an inspection that lasted 
only a few days he issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the situa- 
tion had been greatly exaggerated, 
that generally the boys were 
getting along fine together; occas- 
ionally a few social difficulties 
might arise, but so far as army 
was concerned there was no pro- 
blem — “white and _ colored 
troops are treated as equal, hav- 
ing exactly the same rights and 
privileges.” 

It is hard to reconcile General 
Davis's report with my own ob- 
servations during my recent two 
months’ stay in England or with 


what Negro soldiers told me. 


Technically, it is true about the 
equal rights and privileges, but 
prejudice never respects technical- 
ities. Equality cannot be created 
by a manual of army regulations; 


the men must feel it and think 
it and act it. The social difficul- 
ties mentioned by General Davis 
are not isolated cases and should 
not be considered of no concern 
to the army. Bad feeling between 
colored and white troops has mili- 
tary consequences. 

Perhaps General Davis did not 
get around as much as he should 
have, or perhaps he did not con- 
sider it wise to make an issue of 
the matter at this time. An ugly 
and dangerous situation does exist, 
and it impairs the efficiency of 
the troops-and depresses the mo- 
rale of the entire American Negro 
population, already near the 
breaking-point. 

It is particularly shocking to 
observe the Jim Crow bacillus be- 
ing injected into England, a 
country without color prejudice, 
where the people regard the Ne- 
groes not as menials and comics 
but as human beings, and are guid- 
ed in their relations with them by 
their natural reactions to them as 
individuals, not as Negroes. The 
prejudiced white American sol- 
diers are not the only carriers of 
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this germ. Sometimes it seems to 
have been introduced in England 
by order of the A. E. F. In a re- 
cent issue of the London New 
Statesman and Nation a corres- 
pondent writes: 

“,.orders or requests have been 
issued by the American military 
authorities to the townspeople to 
the effect that white and colored 
troops should not be permitted in 
the same civilian canteens.” 

In some cases the townspeople 
have refused to co aply. Partly 
as a result of this the latter have 
become extremely annoyed at 
what is regarded as discrimination 
against the colored soldiers. As 
a further result scuffles between 
white and colored Americans have 
occurred when Negroes have en- 
tered, or tried to enter, dance 
halls or bars where the white 
Americans were already disport- 
ing themselves. Apparently in 
one case the white Americans 
remonstrated with a landlady for 
serving colored customers. The 
reply of the woman is significant: 
“Their money is as good as yours, 
and we like their company.” 

The average Briton appreciates 
the complexities of the Negro 
question but sees it as purely an 
American problem. He resents 
being told that he must develop 
prejudices. 

One night I met an American 
Negro corporal in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, and after I left him jotted 
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down our conversation almost 
verbatim. I think he simply and 
eloquently expressed the thoughts 
and feelings of the average Ne- 
gro soldier with the A. E. F. in 
England. Our dialogue ran as 
follows: 

“Got a light?” 

“Here y’are.” 

“Thanks. You American?’ 

“Yeah.” 

“So am I, Where you from?” 

“Pittsburgh. Where you from?” 

“New York.” 

“I worked at the Savoy in Har- 
lem for a while.” 

“Oh, I was up there just before 
I left.” 

(Brightening) “Yeah? 
band was playin’?” 

“I forgot.” 

“They sent me first out to Ok- 
lahoma, an’ then back to Fort Dix. 
I gotta gal out in Brooklyn I went 
to see one night, just before I 
came over here. I was a sergeant 
an’ they busted me for it.” 

“Why?” 

“A. W. O. L. She had a kid 
from me an’ I wanted to see ‘em 
both before I came overe here. 
I didn’t know if I'd ever come 
back again, so I wanted to see 
‘em. I made out an allotment 
to her.” 

“That’s tough, being busted for 
that.” 

“Well, they gotta have rules in 
an army. I don’t blame ‘em. I'm 
a corporal now.” 


Whose 
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“How do you like it here?” 
“Awright — ‘cept not many 

colored boys over here. Ya get 

lonesome sometimes.” 


“How do they treat you over 
here?” 

“Who, the English?” 

“Oh, hell, they treat ya fine. 
It’s in the camp and around we 
get all the trouble and riots.” 

“You mean with American 
soldiers?” 

“Yeah. We had three officers 
resign last week. They just didn’t 
want nuthin’ to do with us. 

“White officers?” 

“Yeah. Lot a them white boys 
still look at us like we ain’t nuthin’ 
—just to shine their shoes. They 
walk away from me when I walk 
down the street. They go out 
when I come into a pub for a 
drink. They change their seats 
when I siti down in a movie. Hell 
sometimes I think maybe some- 
time one of these guys’ll be need- 
in’ a drink from my flask—may- 
be lyin’ wounded an bleedin’ and 
dyin’. I told one of my white 
officers that, and he growled at 
me and said, “You just leave ‘em 
there bleedin’, don’t touch ‘em.’ 
So I'll leave ‘em. I'll leave ’em 
bleed and bleed till they die.” 

(At this moment two drunken 
white soldiers staggered up to us. 
One of them plopped his arm on 
the Corporal’s shoulder and said, 
“Darky, we're absolutely broke; 
could ya let us have something? 


JIM CROW GOES ABROAD 


We haven't a shilling t’our name.” 
Without a moment’s reflection he 
reached in his pocket, took out a 
half-crown, and put it in the sail- 
or’s hand.) 

“I have a friend (he continued) 
came over here in 1936 with a 
band— white fellow — married 
an English girl. I was talking’ to 
them one day. He went across 
the street to get a paper. I stayed 
talkin’ to his wife. Three white 
American soldiers come by—seen 
me talkin’ to a white girl and they 
ripped her fur piece off an’ tore 
it up to pieces.” 

“Do you go into any of the 
American Service clubs here, Red 
Cross Club, and so forth?” 

“I just keep by myself. I don’t 
go lookin’ for trouble no more. 
But sometimes when I have to 
stay in London overnight, see I 
drive a -truck down here from 
where I’m stationed in Birming- 
ham ’bout once a week, an’ when 
I gotta stay over, I go over to the 
British soldiers’ club an’ they put 
me up. They treat you much 
better than at the American clubs. 
When the Americans do give you 
a bed, they make you feel they 
don’t want to give it to you.” 

“How do most of you boys feel 
about the war?” 

“I think most of us feel it don’t 
matter much what happens. We 
just know we have to fight, so we 
fight.” 

“I know there’s a lot more that 
has to be done, but don’t you 
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think some progress is being 
made? Negroes are being trained 
as pilots now, and many more 
branches of the services are open 
to them than ever before.” 

“Yeah, that’s right, an’, well, 
maybe after America gets a little 
messin’ around, and gets bombed 
up some, it'll be better. They just 
been having it too easy, too much 
to eat an’ everything. Maybe 
after they get messed up some, 
they'll begin to understand, may- 
be it'll come out awright.” 

“You feel much more comfort- 
able with English soldiers than 
Americans?” 

“Sure man, they drink with ya, 
they talk with ya. There ain’t 
no difference with them. I'd like 
to stay here after the war, except 
the United States is still your 
home and you have a feelin’ you 
wanna get back to your home no 
matter how bad things are there.” 


“Well, I hope it will work out 
better for you fellows. That's one 
thing this war's about — equal 
rights for all people. So long, 
soldier, I have to run along.” 

“So long.” 

It was the same story with each 
of the many Negro soldiers I talk- 
ed to: ‘The English treat us fine 
— it’s in the camp and around we 
get all the trouble and riots.” 

Apparently nothing is being 
done by the army or any other 
government agency to remedy the 
situation except some clumsy 
attempts at segregation. Instead of 
some kind of educational pro- 
gram designed to eradicate the 
color bias by driving home to 
white soldiers how silly it is to 
talk about fighting for democracy 
when they don’t mix with colored 
troops in their own ranks, official 
policy seems to be, “Keep them 
apart — as far apart as possible.” 


Herces of World War 1 


SOME of the best U. S. soldiers in 1917-18 were black 
troops. The famed 15th Infantry (now the 369th Coast 
Artillery) from Harlem stayed longer under fire (191 
days) than any other regiment, yielded no prisoners, 
gave up no ground, suffered casualties of 40%. Negro 


veterans still grin delightedly when 


recall the 


they 


“Battle of Henry Johnson,” in which a pint-size onetime 
Red Cap from Albany, N. Y. killed, wounded and routed 


a party of 25 Germans singlehanded. 


Time. 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Bob Considine 


URING the Master Golf 
LD Tournament last spring in 

Augusta, Georgia, a 

sports writer covering the 
event was getting a shine in the 
clubhouse. When he looked 
down at the contentedly humming 
shoeshine boy, he almost fell out 
of the chair, because the last time 
he had seen him was at Madison 
Square Garden, where the kid had 
wowed ‘em. 

The shoeshine boy was Beau 
Jack, lesser known as Sidney 
Walker. Some authorities as 
shrewd as Henry Armstrong say 
he’s the next lightweight champ- 
ion of the world. Others say he'll 
fall just short because of his wild- 
ly unorthodox style. 

Either is okay with Beau Jack. 
He got enough money in the bank 
to buy a farm near Augusta and 
retire to a life of sticking pigs. 

Then, of course, there’s always 
a job for him at the Augusta Club, 
shining shoes or waiting table. 
And he’s just a 21-year-old boy 
who can neither read nor write. 

There never was a fighter quite 


like Beau Jack. He is perhaps the 
only battle-royal fighter who ever 
made good. If you’ve ever been 
to a men’s smoker you know what 
a battle royal is. The entertain- 
ment committee rounds up five 
or six unscientific Negroes, sticks 
gloves on their paws and turns 
them loose in a wild-melee. 


The rules are simple. He who 
hits the deck is eliminated, and 
the survivor of the gross business 
gets first crack at the shower of 
small coins that descends on the 
ring after the battle. Beau Jack 
began fighting in battle royals 
when he was fifteen and he never 
lost one at the Augusta National 
Club. 

Beau Jack is unique in that he 
had the financial backing and still 
has the moral support of the most 
distinguished list of patrons a 
fighter ever had. It takes money, 
influence and skill to get as far 
in boxing as Beau Jack has. He 
had to be shipped North, had to 
find a guardian, so that the strict 
New York Athletic Commission 
would approve his fighting 
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{ A battle-royal righter soars 
to peaks of fistic world 
| Beau Pummel 
| 
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license, had to have a smart man- 
ager and the rudimentary tools of 
his profession. More than any 
current fighter, he needed a break. 

Much of the early work in this 
connection was attended’ to by 
Bowman Milligan, a young, in- 
telligent Negro wh» is chief 
steward of the Augus.a National 
Club. Milligan is a settled, polite 
man who is trusted and heavily 
depended on by 140 members 
of this curious club, whose mem- 
bers come from almost every part 
of the Union except Augusta. 
Beau Jack, regarding Milligan as 
a combination father, mental wiz- 
ard and best friend, scrupulously 
calls him Mr. Bowman. 

Milligan gave Beau Jack a job 
as a shoeshine boy shortly after 
the club was formed in 1930. Beau 
was nine then. He had run wild 
and never gone to school, but 
Bowman has patiently taught him 
how to sign his name on contracts 
and on the backs of checks. 

Beau Jack doesn’t remember his 
folks. When he was a baby, there 
was a little trouble and suddenly 
there wasn’t any father. The 
mother lit out, leaving the baby 
to a grandmother who was part 
Indian and who is_ respectfully 
called “Old Lady” by the boy who 
grew up to be a famous fighter. 


Old Lady gave little Sidn 
his present name. Beau jock 
doesn’t know why, but Milligan 
guesses that Old Lady might have 
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known that beau can mean pretty, 
though even when he looks at his 
charge with the forgiving eye of a 
foster parent, Milligan is inclined 
to wonder if Old Lady was con- 
fused. For Beau Jack’s flat face, 
high cheekbones, shallow fore- 
head, shiny coiffure and flat head 
may stop punches well but they 
won't win any loving cups. Old 
Lady died when Beau Jack was 
three or four years old and, after 
that, he was a Tobacco Road 
maverick. 


Milligan smiled indulgently. “I 
took a liking to Beau Jack because 
he’s a faithful sort of kind,” he 
explained. “I noticed it first when 
he'd stay around the club late at 
night, shining shoes and helping 
me along after the other boys had 
gone home. One of my jobs at 
the club is co close things for the 
night, and Beau Jack was always 
there, trying to keep his eyes open 
and staying with me to the bitter 
end.” 


One of the rewards for this 
loyalty was the chance Milligan 
gave Beau Jack to fight in a battle 
royal, when Milligan was ordered 
to stir up some entertainment for 
the members just before the 1936 
Masters’. Beau Jackwas the young- 
est and lightest fighter in the mad 
mob scene that night, but to the 
surprise of his mentor and the de- 
light of the members, he cleaned 


up., 


January 


In the late spring of 1940, Mill- 
igan brought Beau Jack up North 
with him when he took over his 
annual summer job at Long Mea- 
dow Country Club, near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. It was a 
memorable milestone in Beau 
Jack’s career. Earlier, Milligan 
had approached Clifford Roberts, 
a New York broker who is pre- 
sident of the Augusta Club, and 
suggested that Roberts under- 
write Beau Jack’s argosy. 

Roberts wasn’t especially inter- 
ested at first, but his friend Rich- 
ards Vidmer, then sports colum- 
nist for the New York Herald 
Tribune and now a major in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces in London, 
told him he thought Beau Jack 
was a fine prospect. Vidmer had 
not seen him fight but was im- 
pressed by Milligan’s account of 
his prowess. Besides, Vidmer had 
a friend named Chick “Hercules” 
Wergeles, a voluble little New 
York sports figure who wanted a 
fighter to manage. 


It was agreed to raise $500 to 
get Beau Jack started. Twenty- 
three men, most of them members 
of the club, chipped in, and Mill- 
igan gave them all a written pro- 
mise that they would be paid back 
out of the first profits Beau Jack 
accrued. 

Besides Roberts , the  stock- 
holders were Bartlett Arkell, 
founder of the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany and its president for fifty 
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years; Clarence J. Schoo, a Mas- 
sachusetts box manufacturer; 
Dwight Ellis, New England tex- 
tile man; Frank Crumit, the actor; 
Billy DeBeck, the cartoonist ; Vid- 
mer; Bobby Jones, now Captain 
Robert Tyre Jones of the Air For- 
ces; Alvin O. Holder, president 
of a Buffalo department store; J. 
Gordon Gilfillan, retired pres- 
ident of Jell-O; Alfred Severin 
Bourne, the sewing machine heir; 
Burton F. Peek, an executive of 
the John Deere Plow Company; 
Frank A. Willard, a partner in 
Reynolds and Co., New York 
brokerage; Louis H. Brush, Ohio 
newspaper publisher; William E. 
Robinson, advertising manager of 
the Herald Tribune; E. D. Slater 
and James E. Brownlee, executives 
of Frankfort Distilleries; Grant- 
land Rice, dean of American 
sports writers; T. Suffern Tailer, 
young New York social figure 
who is now Lieutenant Tailer; 
Henry A. Hurst, Philadelphia 
linen merchant; L. B, Maytag, of 
the washing machine company; 
Charles Green, Laurel, Miss- 
issippi, lumberman; and E. R. 
Fitzgerald, Chicago traction mag- 
nate, 


Honorary shares in Beau Jack 
were gallantly presented to Mrs. 
Tom Yawkey, wife of the mill- 
ionaire owner of the Boston Red 
Sox, and to Mrs. Grantland Rice. 
As for Beau. Jack, when word 
leaked out that he had that kind 
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of backing, some of the boxing 
writers dubbed him the Stork 
Club Slugger or El Morocco 
Mauler. 

In the bewildering North, Beau 
Jack met and was immediately 
stupefied by Hercules Wergeles. 
In all his born days, Beau Jack 
had never heard anybody talk as 
much as Wergeles. 


Wergeles converses with every 
movable part of his body. His 
main job is that of publicity man 
for the New York Football Giants 
and anybody else nice that comes 
along. He's a square guy and 
has steered Beau Jack into a lot of 
nice touches, kept his name in 
print, upped his purses from $25 
to $1,500, and now has him on 
the verge of the fights and big 
dough. Most of all Wergeles 
caused Mike Jacobs to like Beau 
Jack. 

“Everything’s according to 
Herle,” Wergeles told us, as he 
moved around his office like a 
broken-field runner. “Beau Jack 
don’t need no tankers. He’s 
fought forty-five times and he 
win forty of them. Throw out the 
first three loses. He was a baby. 
He didn’t want to hoit the bums 
he was fightin’, because they were 
nice to him. Ain't that crazy? 

“That leaves Freddie Archer. 
Archer win twice from Beau Jack 
here in New York, the end of 
last year. The first time is Dec- 
ember eight’. Throw that out. 
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How’s a guy gone to fight when 
Poil Harbor’s on fire? The next 
time is December twenty-nint’ 
Throw that out. The judges get 
stuck blind, or something, for 
Beau Jack win by a city block. Be- 
sides, he had pneumonia.” 

Harlem is too gay for him, so 
he lives in Brooklyn at the home 
of his colored trainer, Sidney Bell. 
They jog five miles through 
Brooklyn streets as early as four 
o'clock each morning. Beau Jack 
is always in good condition. 

“We owe a lot to Henry Arm- 
strong” Milligan told me. “Henry 
permitted Beau Jack to train with 
him when we first came North. 
He gave Beau Jack a lot of con- 
fidence and warned us never to 
try to change his battle-royal style. 
Henry figured that it would con- 
fuse a lot of fighters to have Beau 
Jack throwing punches at them 
from all positions, and it turned 
out just as Henry said it would.” 

“He never tried to hurt me 
when we worked together,” Beau 
Jack suddenly said, quite excited 
at the memory of his association 
with the poetry-writing little Ne- 
gro who simultaneously held the 
featherweight, lightweight and 
welter weight championships. 
“He'd dig me good in the belly 
now and then to see if I'd moan, 
but I wouldn't. Once he told me, 
‘Beau Jack, you're the strongest 
boy for being so young I ever did 
see.’ Didn’t he say that, Mr. 
Bowman ?” 


| 


{ Changing human behavior shows 
discrimination can be wiped out 


Uprooting Race Prejudice 


Condensed from an L. I. D. pamphlet 


By Sir Norman Angell 


deal more than the color 
or race problem. It is real- 
ly the problem of the innate 
prejudice of all of us against any- 
thing which is different and 
doesn’t belong to our tribe, our 
club, our church, our village, 
our nation, our race. 
The English psychologist, 
Trotter, has described this as the 
herd instinct. Other psychologists 
have told us that there is no such 
thing as the herd instinct. But 
what we do know from everyday 
experience is that there is a very 
deep tendency to divide up into 
groups, to make divisions based 
on any mortal thing — religious 
belief, color of the hair, shape of 
the nose, place of residence. 
Having made these divisions 
we naturally place our group 
ahead of other groups. Of course, 
we, whatever the way may be, are 
the superior people, the Herren- 


volk, the chosen people. Why 
shouldn't we be? It gives us a 
sense of nice superiority, of ex- 


HE COLOR or race prob- 
lem is, of course, a good 


clusiveness, of being in the Social 


Register. 


As a child in England, I recall 
that on that, March day, when 
Oxford and Cambridge row their 
boat races, the children of the 
village where I lived always wore 
colors showing whether they were 
Oxford or Cambridge, and, al- 
though I am quite sure few of us 
knew what a boat race was, and 
none of us knew what a universi- 
ty was, by the end of the day our 
mutual taunts had led up to pum- 
melling each other, and the light 
blues had ‘become convinced that 
the dark blues were despicable 
folk, if not the enemies of man- 
kind. It is perfectly easy to in- 
vent a race out of nothing, as Hit- 
ler has done in the case of the 
Aryans and on this non-existent 
basis to create deep and deadly 
hatreds. 


I think the great mistake that 
we have made in our ideas of 
education and upbringing is to as- 
sume that we can do nothing 
about it. I have been told all my 
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life that you cannot change 
human nature. I don’t know whe- 
ther you can or not. Indeed I am 
not at all clear what the phrase 
means, But this I do know — 
that you can change human be- 
havior, which is what matters. 
Some years ago, in a British 
cinema, some one raised the cry 
of “Fire.” The audience obeyed 
their instinct, their nature, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which, 
of all instincts, is, I suppose, one 
of the most deep rooted. They 
made a rush for the doors; there 
was a bad jam and several people 
were trampled to death. There 
was no fire. It was a false alarm. 


A few days later in another 
theater, once more the cry of 
“Fire” was raised. The manager 
happened to be present and was 
determined that there should be 
no such tragedy in his house. He 
jumped to the stage and shouted 
with the loudest voice he could 
command to the crowd to keep 
their seats. He told them there 
was plenty of time and that they 
knew what they had to do: to 
look to the nearest exit, rise, walk 
quietly. That theater was emp- 
tied in perfect order, although 
this time there was a fire and the 
place burned to the ground. 

Were you dealing with a dif- 
ferent human nature in the second 
case? Of course you were not. 
You were dealing with precisely 
the same kind of human beings 
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January 


as in the first case. But the be- 
havior in the second was entirely 
different because, by the happy 
intervention of the manager, the 
first thought was made subject to 
the second thought. The people 
were reminded to discipline them. 
selves. 

And this, it seems to me, is 
what we ought to do in the pre- 
sence of this problem of race pre- 
judice. We know that it results 
in evil behavior, in wrong policies 
which produce infinite misery and 
torment. We know also that it 
is largely irrational, based, as in 
the case of alleged Aryan super- 
iority, on mere suggestion, a sug- 
gestion which every educated man 
in the world, including every 
man who teaches it in Germany, 
knows to be ignorant nonsence. 
Surely here in this matter of the 
panic which results from sugges- 
tion is a case in which education 
is the remedy. We can discipline 
ourselves, but we are, in fact never 
told to do so. How many can re- 
call having had included in their 
history lessons, or any other part 
of the social sciences they were 
taught, a warning against being 
stamped into evil and suicidal be- 
havior by the particular cry of fire 
represented by race differences, or 
the suggestion of them. 

I suppose all of us, in judging 
of behavior, must judge to a large 
extent on the basis each of his 
own private internal experience. 


1943 


It must be my excuse for a person- 
al reference. I recall vividly a day 
of my childhood. Having just 
returned home from a preparatoty 
school that I then attended I was 
recounting with some glee at the 
family table how I had joined in 
deriding and baiting and rag- 
ging of a boy of Eastern race. And 
I recall to this day the anger and 
contempt in the voices of my 
father and an elder brother as 
they dwelt upon the caddishness 
of the thing I had done. They 
made it quite clear that only 
mean and contemptible people 
behave in that way. 
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I am quite sure that the experi- 
ence gave subsequent behavior a 


slant. The twig was certainly 
bent. For youngsters do not 


usually question their behavior ex- 
cept as they see its reaction upon 
others. And, as we all have to 
live together in this very small 
world of ours whether we are of 
different races or not; and as we 
cannot create and maintain a de- 
cent civilization without  ever- 
closer cooperation, surely our soc- 
ial sciences should be taught in 
such a way as to convey to us a 
warning of the traps into which 
we shal] fall if we are not made 
aware of them. 


Negroes Move North 


U. S. NEGRO population for 1940 was 12,856,518 
tropi-colored souls or 9.8 per cent of total U. S. 

No other race has so great an excess of females, there 
being 100 Negro women to every 95 Negro men. 

Negro population in North increased 15.8 per cent 


and in South only 5.8, pointing to continued north- 
ward migration during the New Deal era. From 1930 
to 1940, Washington Negro population increased 41.8 
per cent, New York 39.9 per cent, Detroit 19.5 per cent 
and Chicago 18.7 per cent. 
Negroes are now 47.9 per cent urban. Size of colored 
families has decreased below that of white average. 
Charley Cherokee, Chicago Defender. 


{ What both whites and Negroes 


need is some open-mindedness | 


White Supremacy At 


Condensed from the Daily Princetonian 


RINCETON does not ad- 

mit Negro students. While 

the United States seeks to 

propagate among its thous- 
and million colored allies confi- 
dence in America’s promises of 
universal freedom without discri- 
mination because of race, color, 
or creed, and while 13,000,000 
Negro Americans look for signs 
of their admission to a rightful 
place in American democracy, 
Princeton continues its principle 
of white supremacy and, in an 
institution devoted to the free 
pursuit of truth, implicitly perpe- 
tuates a racial theory more charac- 
teristic of our enemies than of 
an American university. 


The heritage which Woodrow 
Wilson left for Princeton was bas- 
ed on the conviction long held 
by Princeton men that Princeton 
means leadership as well as schol- 
arship. Now, as perhaps never 
before in our history, leadership 
for the nation is predicated on a 
firm belief in democracy and de- 
mands a deep faith in the prin- 
ciples for which the nation is 
fighting. The University in its 


devotion to the principles of de- 
mocracy is training men for that 
conviction in leadership. Yet in 
its continued exclusion of thé 
Negro and in its insistence’ on 
the principle of white suptemacy 
the University belies the democ- 
ratic faith which its purports to 
teach and denies the fundamental 
proposition of democratic 


thought, the equality under God 


of all men. 


Princeton is in the anamolous 
position of maintaining racial su- 
premacy and at the same time 
declaring itself in behalf of de- 
mocracy when actually the two 
are in no way compatible. Prince- 
ton can now abandon its racial 
doctrine and thereby justify its 
claim to democratic conviction; 
or it can continue to uphold dis- 
crimination and deny that its 
function is the propagation of de- 
mocratic conviction in develop- 
ing leadership for a democratic 
nation. 

The results of the latter 
course are clear. Princeton would 
step further out of the main 
stream of American life, further 
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from the People’s War and a 
share in the People’s Peace. Prin- 
ceton would admit that it had no 
further justification for existen- 
ce than to serve as a finishing 
school for boys of the “nicer 
type.” Princeton would retire in- 
to the New Jersey countryside 
and abandon to other institutions 
concern for equality of opportu- 
nity and other tenets of Ameri- 
can faith. 

Or it can take a part, perhaps 
a leading part, in making democ- 
racy secure for all Americans. 
The ‘‘Negro problem” will be a 
problem only as long as some 
Americans are dedicated to a 
myth of racial superiority. Prin- 
ceton, a leading university with a 
strong Southern tradition, could 
seize this opportunity to take the 
lead in working out the only al- 
ternative to eventual revolution— 
that alternative is cooperation. 

Lest we forget, Princeton is 
the last of the leading institutions 
outside the deep South which 
still adheres to this faith in ra- 
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cial superiority. Conversion of 
Princeton and the admission of 
Negro students will mean that 
Princeton is returning to its right- 
ful place in American progress 
and to a century-old tradition of 
developing leaders devoted to the 
practice of democratic principles. 


Perhaps Princeton is not dedi- 
cated to the principles of democ- 
cary. If it is not it must abandon 
once and for all its claim to such 
a dedication and reconcile its 
practice and teaching by proclaim- 
ing a doctrine of white suprema- 
cy. 

But if it is to continue its claim 
of devotion to democracy convic- 
tion, then it faces the responsib- 
ility of revising its admission po- 
licy so that qualified men be ad- 
mitted to the University regard- 
less of the accident of race or 
color. 


In proclaiming its devotion to 
democratic principles, it is time 
for Princeton to put up or shut 
up. 


Negro Workers Efficient 


GOVERNMENT personnel officials report that most 
Negro employes, particularly stenographers and typists, 
have unusually high efficiency records. 

Newesweek Magazine. 


POTENT PROSE 


There can be only one end, one 
decision in this fight - and that 
will be a knockout for thé Axis. 


Joe Louis. 


I never like to talk about Ne- 
groes as something separate and 
apart. There should be no lines 
drawn on the basis of race. 


Wendell Willkie. 


The world is too small for out- 
numbered white races to live by 
themselves; it is too large for the 
white minority to dominate. 


—Edwin R. Embree 


Whoever places obstacles in the 
way of employment of colored 
groups in any of our war indus- 
tries is acting as the agent, will- 
ing or unwilling, paid or unpaid 
of Adolph Hitler. 


George A. Meyers, 
President, D. C. CIO Council. 


Senator Theodore Gilmore Bil- 
bo is so morally depraved that he 
could put on a plug hat and walk 
under the belly of a snake with- 
out touching it. 


—Lucius Harper, Chicago Defender 


... the peoples of Asia are now 
coming to believe that for them 
our victory will have nothing to 
do with freedom and equality. 


Pearl Buck. 


The black man who cannot let 
love and sympathy go out to the 
white man is but half free. The 
white man who retards his own 
development by opposing a black 
man is but half free. 


Booker T. Washington. 


If the next Peace Table is to 
mean anything and the Peace 
Conference to settle anything, the 
Peace Conference must include 
more than white men. 

Major R. R. Wright, Sr. 


President Citizens and 
Southern Bank. 


If the Negro is worthy to die 
with white men, then he is worthy 
to lie with him on terms of hon- 
est, objective equality.” 

Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti 
of New York. 


There are many people who say 
“the Negroes are better off here 
than any place else.” That is 
true. But so are the white people 
better off here than in Germany. 


Alderman Earl B. Dickerson. 


For each contribution of item accepted for Potent Prose a payment of 
$1 will be given the sender upon publication. In all cases the source must be 
given. Send items to Potent ‘can ~~ Digest, 3507 South Parkway, 
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{ Hollywood finally gives the Negro 


dignified, potent roles in films 


Reform In Movieland 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Thornton Delahanty 


Y SLOW and in some cases 
B painful degrees the film in- 

dustry is coming around to 

recognizing Negro talent 
as a dignified and potent element 
in the entertainment field. 

The picture people have been 
notorious in their neglect of this 
aspect of show business, having 
confined such timorous ventures 
in the past chiefly to portraying 
the Negro as only a crap-shooting 
lazybones. 

This view has undergone a dis- 
tinct change in the last few 
months, expedited in part by the 
attitude of Washington officials, 
who at various times have made 
it plain to studio executives that 
the government is definitely in- 
terested in having the Negro pre- 
sented properly on the screen. 
There never has been so much 
attention bestowed on the Negro 
in pictures as there is now. 

Because we had heard reports 
that an ambitious project was 
under way at Twentieth Century- 
Fox in the way of an all-Negro 


musical, we went to the studio 
the other day and sought out H. 
S. Kraft, author of “Cafe Crown,” 
who is engaged on the script, and 
William LeBaron, the producer. 


Kraft, as we had suspected, was 
interested in the subject not mer- 
ely from the standpoint of enter- 
tainment possibilities but because 
of the opportunity of presenting 
Negroes with the same respect for 
their artistic and personal virtues 
as might be accorded any other 
group of artists. The picture was 
not to be a matter of exploiting 
or exaggerating racial character- 
istics except as they- might be 
peculiarly pointed up by the play- 
ers themselves. 

If this sounds highfalutin’ it 
is not intended to be so, and cer- 
tainly Kraft was careful to dis- 
claim any such aim. The picture, 
which was called “Thanks Pal,” 
will present a panorama of Ne- 
gro entertainment over the last 
twenty-five years. 

“What we want to do,” Kraft 
explained, “is to include the 
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dances, songs and band numbers 
as well as the personalities which 
have been outstanding during the 
period beginning with the de- 
mobilization of troops after the 
last war and winding up with 
soldier entertainments at the pre- 
sent time. Our program will take 
in spirituals, but it will not touch 
generally on such notables as Paul 
Robeson and Marian Anderson. 
We are confining our material to 
a different category and the em- 
phasis will not be on names alone. 


“The one outstanding player 
we have is Bill Robinson, and he 
will be the focal point of the 
show. He and a girl will be the 
only actors who will appear con- 
tinuously throughout the picture. 
The rest will be necessarily epis- 
odic, because we have a consider- 
able period to cover and a wide 
diversity of material.” 

The story of how “Thanks, 
Pal” came into being goes back 
as far as the stage production of 
“Shuffle Along,” and the respon- 
sibility for it lies with William 
LeBaron. In the late ’20s, when 
“Shuffle Along’ caused so much 
excitement on Broadway, LeBaron 
was a producer at Paramount. He 
wanted to put the Negro show on 
the screen, and had even got the 
stage rights. 


_ Subsequent investigation by the 
studio caused the plan to be 
dropped as too risky, LeBaron 
told us. There was a widespread 
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belief in the industry that pictures 
with Negro casts would be boy- 
cotted in the South, or at least 
ignored. 

This neglect continued until re- 
cently, when a combination of cir- 
cumstances brought about a 
change, among them being a 
growing shortage of white talent 
and the interest of the govern- 
ment in the subject. The climax, 
as far as Fox was concerned, 
occurred last summer when Wen- 
dell L. Willkie came here to speak 
at the convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Later, accompanied by Walter 
White, executive secretary of the 
organization, Mr. Willkie lunched 
at the Fox studio, where the sub- 
ject of Negro entertainment and 
its cultural contribution was 
brought up. Zanuck, according to 
LeBaron, was inspired to do some 
kind of a picture on this theme, 
and, knowing LeBaron’s previous 
interest in “Shuffle Along,” sent 
the latter a story which had been 
submitted to the studio and 
which, though it was not intended 
as a Negro vehicle, would lend 
itself to appropriate revision. 

While the picture is to be 
frankly what, for want of a better 
word, LeBaron described as 4 
cavalcade, it will utilize original 
material as well as the high-light- 
ed stuff of an earlier day. Neither 
LeBaron nor Kraft was willing to 
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divulge the story device, an under- 
standable reticence when it is con- 
sidered how story ideas, once di- 
vulged, have a way of popping up 
magically in other studios. 

“Thanks, Pal’’ will not be the 
first all-Negro screen vehicle, but 
from current reports it will be in 
the vanguard of a cycle. Warner 
Brothers have a Lillian Hellman 
story on this theme, and the pro- 
bability is that the studio is hold- 
ing it to see what will be the re- 
ception of other pictures of a 
similar nature. Several forth- 
coming musicals have  incor- 
porated Negro ensembles. Mean- 
while the industry eagerly is a- 
waiting the reception of “Cabin 
in the Sky.” already completed by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

This picture had a sneak pre- 
view the other night, and confid- 
ential dispatches —- in code — 
to this department indicate that 
the audience received it warmly. 
The further indication is that the 
picture will be a success, despite 
the fact that, according to rumor, 
there was considerable disagree- 
ment while the picture was being 
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made. Observers at the sneak pre- 
view were surprised to note that 
Marc Connelly’s name was not 
among those credited with writ- 
ing the script. 


The report is, that Connelly 
and the producer could not see , 
eye to eye on certain matters per- 
taining to taste, and that the 
former, in view of his well known 
friendship for the Negro, asked 
to have his name withdrawn from 
the picture when he felt that dig- 
nity was being sacrificed to a 
kind of specious showmanship. 


To what extent this report is 
true is not of such importance as 
the fact that there was a dispute. 
In former times the attitude 
of producers was such that the 
question of the Negro dignity 
would have been important if 
preserving it threatened an ad- 
verse effect on the box office. It 
is felt by people of taste that once 
taste is recognized by producers 
it will mark the beginning of a 
higher standard of picturemaking 
—and the end of certain pro- 
ducers. 


AN ARTICLE in the London “Sunday Express” which 
urged the abandonment of discrimination against Ne- 
groes was released by the censors for circulation in the 
British colonies but forbidden to be sent to this country. 


—The Nation 


| NEGRO DIGEST POLL |: 


“Should Negroes be given 
War 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST Americans recognize 

the need to utilize Negro 

labor in our nation’s war 

effort and will work 
alongside colored laborers despite 
their own race prejudice. 


Tabulation of votes on this 
month’s Negro Digest Poll show 
that racial bias is still very much 
evidenced and admitted by most 
whites, but a good majority is 
willing to forego discrimination- 
as-usual in war plants in order to 
produce “too much, too soon” for 
the Allied armies. 

The question submitted to 
whites throughout the land by the 
poll was: 

“Should Negroes be given war 
jobs ?” 


Response showed : 
69% 
23% 
Undecided ...... 9% 

Only in the South, where most 

of those questioned indicated 


their belief that Negroes working 
in war plants would lead to ra- 
cial disturbances, was the answer 
to the question in the negative. 


Sectionally, the vote based on a 
sampling of a cross-section of the 
population showed: 


Yes No Un- 

decided 

North ..81% 9% 10% 
South ...21% 76% 3% 
West ....69% 12% 19% 


Most of those who agreed that 
Negroes should be employed in 
war industry regardless of color 
based their opinion on a patriotic 
motive of suppurting the war ef- 
fort. Some cited the fact that 
barring of any worker because of 
his race was against the law but 
this group was in the minority. 


Virtually all the “no”  senti- 
ment came from those who be- 
lieve that race riots and other 
disturbances will occur because of 
Negroes taking places on skilled 
jobs. The South, however, is 
against Negroes in industry frank- 
ly and simply because of pure, 
undiluted racial discrimination 
which it refuses to abandon. 


4 Colored peoples of world first 
to resist Axis aggression 


Some Plain Tath About Color 


Condensed from the New York Herald-Tribune 


By Clare Boothe Luce 


LL OVER the globe 

peoples of different col- 

or from our own are 

fighting against the Axis. 
Under the flags of the Allied 
nations, they are united with us 
in a common fight against the 
common enemy. 

Indeed the first peoples to re- 
sist the Axis aggression were the 
colored peoples. The Ethiopians 
began the battle against Fascism 
way back in 1935. Since then, 
Chinese and Ethiopian fighters 
have been joined by Indians, Afri- 
cans and Filipinos. And _ today 
much of the success of our North 
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African campaign may depend on 
the loyalty and co-operation of 
the Arabs there. 


Indeed, if we will but think 
about it for one brief moment we 
will see quite clearly that but for 
the long resistance, the heroic re- 
sistance, of millions of men who 
are not white — men who are 
brown, black and yellow — the 
war would have already been lost 
by this hour. 

Or, imagine, if you can, that 
tomorrow the great armies of 
Indians, who have already fought 
so valiantly under the British flag 
in Burma, Malaya, and Egypt 
should lay down their arms; im- 
agine that the Chinese should 
check out of the fight; that all 
the black and brown peoples of 
Africa and the brown peoples of 
the Pacific should go over to the 
enemy, or that our own American 
Negroes should decide that they 
had no reason to fight for our 
country — do you really believe 
that we could win the war? I 
seriously doubt it. Racial co- 
operation is the keystone of our 
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resistance, as it must be the arch 
of our victory. 

Now what are these colored 
millions of soldiers, who fight by 
our side, fighting for? Well, it 
is very easy to say what they are 
not fighting for. They are not 
fighting for the white man’s su- 
premacy anywhere. But we white 
people can and do say what we 
are fighting for. 


We have said over and over 
since World War II began that 
we are waging a war not only 
in self-defense alone, but for free- 
dom—freedom from fear, free- 
dom from want, freedom to wor- 
ship and freedom of speech, in 
short, the noble proposition that 
all men are created free and equal. 

Now I hope that we all really 
believe this, because the Chinese, 
the Africans, the colored people 
in South America and our own 
colored citizens in the United 
States believe, or rather want to 
believe that we do believe it. For 
if we don’t believe it, if any of 
of us has any reservations in his 
mind on the subjects of racial 
subjugation, of the white man’s 
supremacy, after this war is over 
he is due for an even nastier 
shock than any that his enemies 
have given him to date. 


For millions of people of dif- 
ferent color from our own have 
participated and _ co-operated 
wholeheartedly in good faith on 
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our side in this struggle, because 
they have taken our word on this 
precious question of freedom. 
They have shed their blood un- 
stintedly for the consummation 
of our joint victory in that great 
faith. It is at the peril, not only 
of our souls, but of our lives, that 
we dare to deceive them. I do not 
believe that we shall. 

Therefore, I think that it is 
quite proper and quite safe today 
for us to ask ourselves honestly 
and fearlessly: “Are we Ameri- 
cans really waging a war for the 
freedom of all men regardless of 
color?” 


How many, perhaps most, 
Americans sincerely believe in 
freedom for the Ethiopians, self- 
determination for the Indians and 
the Filipinos and for many of the 
other non-white people overseas. 
But however reluctantly or en- 
thusiastically Americans proclaim 
that other nations must lay down 
“the white man’s burden,” must 
abandon forever the now no 
longer practical, decent or tenable 
theory of “the white man’s sup- 
remacy” in Africa, in Asia and 
the lands of the Pacific, the fact 
remains, unhappily, that many 
whites in the United States of 
America have not courageously 
faced the same issue here at home. 
For here at home we are still 
guilty of practicing some of the 
hard discriminations and perpet- 
rating some of the same cruel 
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oppressions against our own 
colored citizens for which we con- 
demn our Axis enemies, and for 
which, in many cases, we criticize 
our own Allies in their overseas 
colonial possessions, 

For instance, hardly had the 
smoke cleared away from Pearl 
Harbor when the Japanese beam- 
ed the story over Radio Tokyo to 
our colored allies in the Far East 
of the lynching of a Negro by a 
mob of white Americans in Sikes- 
ton, Mo., in January. Let us re- 
member this instance—one of 
many which preceded it—-when 
we deplore the Nazi cult of Ary- 
anism or, more cogently, when 
we condemn our British cousins 
out of hand for machine-gunning 
insurgent Indian street mobs. 
None dare pluck the mote from 
his brother’s eye who does not 
see the mote in his own. 

Now I do not for one single 
second intend to say that we treat 
our colored citizens or our allies 
treat their subjects with the same 
measure of obscene brutality 
which the Axis powers display 
towards those they consider their 
racial inferiors. The very proof 
of this, the shining symbol of 
this, is the enthusiasm and loyal- 
ty with which our colored min- 
orities serve and die under our 
flags. And, here in America, our 
colored citizens know full well 
what steady strides forward in the 
direction of equality in all matters 
they have made since the Civil 
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War. The knowledge of their 
slow but undeviating progress in 
America is the very root of théir 
manifest loyalty and patriotism. 

But I do say that right here in 
America there is still far too great 
a gap between our professed ideal 
of a war for freedom, a people’s 
war, a war for democracy, and the 
way we practice what we preach. 
_ The facts are the facts: we call 
upon our colored citizens to fight 
and die on the battlefield today 
for democracy — but we discrim- 
inate against them and segregate 
them in our armed forces, both 
at home and abroad. This is 
hardly democracy in action. 

And not only do we discrim- 
inate against them and segregate 
them in our armed forces but in 
the South, where most of them 
are stationed, they are often 
assaulted and treated as though 
they wete alien troops. A few of 
them have been murdered, and 
some of them beaten up and 
bullied in the Southern cities 
where they go on their free time 
from Army camps. 

The riots at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
and Gurdon, Ark., in August 
1941, and in Alexandria, La., last 
January, in which at least one 
Negro was killed and scores were 
injured, are not shining examples 
of how men behave in a war for 
democracy. They are tragic and 
shameful examples of how men 
behave who are badly bitten by 
the very racial peajadions, the 
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very notions of race-masterdom 
which we claim to be fighting 
in the Nazis and Japanese. 

Even aboard — in England, in 
Australia and in Ireland—Ameri- 
can race prejudice has been the 
cause of trouble between colored 
and white American soldiers. So 
serious did relations between 
white and colored soldiers of the 
A. E. F. in England become that 
that some of the members of Par- 
liament and the British press 
spoke out in angry criticism 
against discrimination and segre- 
gation of the colored American 
fighters. 

An Englishman who arrived 
here several days ago said to me: 
“You know, we British find it a 
little hard now to take your 
American high moral preach- 
ments on the way we behave to 
the Indians after we have seen 
at first hand the way you be- 
have to your own citizens who are 
over there fighting for you.” 
To this, of course, there is only 
one answer. That answer is: “My 
friend, we are both wrong.” 

But not only in our armed 
forces, in our civil life we dis- 
criminate against our colored 
citizens. That melancholy story 
is too long to go into ex- 
cept to touch upon one aspect 
which vitally concerns the war 
effort. Today the nation sorely 
needs man power to keep the 
se of industry turning at the 


ever-quickened pace which alone 
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will put the tools of war into the 
hands of our fighters. 

Colored citizens still comprise 
20 per cent of our unemployed, 
yet in September, 1941, a survey 
of selected wag industries reveal- 
ed that out of 283,000 prospect- 
ive openings more than half were 
barred to Negroes. Of 83,000 un- 
skilled jobs, 35,000 were closed 
to them. We are seemingly con- 
tent to leave a great pool of man 
power in the United States un- 
tapped, simply because it is black. 

To be sure, discrimination 
against Negroes in war indust- 
ries has decreased since Pearl 
Harbor, eased by the ever-in- 
creasing demand for war workers. 
But it has not decreased enough. 

It is this aspect of racial dis- 
crimination in the United States 
of America today which, whether 
they are aware of it or not, is of 
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mortal concern to every white 


mother and father with a son in 
the Army. Our boys need, they 
desperately need, the tools of war- 
fare, if we are to lick the pro- 
digious armies of the enemy. But 
the fact remains today that we 
would have many more airplanes 
and ships and much more muni- 
tions if we did not blindly insist 
on the strange luxury of discrim- 
inating against the colored work- 
er in factory or in field. For every 
time a colored American is denied 
a war job we are helping Hitler 
and Hirohito. 

Colored workers barred from 
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the factory will, in the end, cost 
the life of an American soldier. 
For the lack of that extra tom- 
my-gun or bullet which some 
colored worker might have made, 
your son may tomorrow be 
lying dead on the battlefield. 
It is in this tragic way that the 
chickens of social prejudice will 
come home to roost . . . or rather 
the vultures of prejudice which 
are even now picking the bones 
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of our sons on the battlefield. 


So let us, for the sake of our 
boys’ lives, as well as the sake of 
our own souls, co-operate at home 
as well as abroad with our loyal 
colored citizens and allies of dif- 
ferent races, 


We will only feel better but 
we will fight better, and the 
peace we will then win will have 
a far, far better chance to endure. 


Mob Changes Mind 


NOT SO LONG ago, a Southern mob decided to 


lynch a Negro who was lodged in the town jail. 


They 


had begun to batter down the door. 


The Sheriff, after his best authoritative tones were 
ignored by the mob, did a most unusual thing. He went 
to the Negro cell, unlocked it and said, “Can you use a 


gun?” 


“Yes sir’ was the reply. The sheriff handed over a 
loaded .45 and he and his prisoner, standing sidewby 
side, began firing into the door that was by then sag- 
ging under the mob’s battering ram. 


That intended lynching never came to pass. 


Philadelphia Tribune. 
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{ From Beale Street to Brazos River 


Dixie is awake with new upsurge 


The CIO Goes South 


Condensed from the Afro-American 


By Harold Preece 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, 

a group of men who had 

been officers in the Confed- 

erate Army met at Pulaski, 
Tenn., to shape the pattern of the 
South’s future. 

When they adjourned at mid- 
night, after an all-day session of 
liquor and oratory, they had or- 
ganized the Ku Klux Klan which 
to this day means lynching and 
low wages in this awakening coun- 
try below the Mason-Dixon line. 

A few weeks ago, forty-five men 
voted at a labor board election in 
Pulaski and, incidentally, helped 
shape the new future of the South. 

These forty-five workers of the 
Stanley Manufacturing Company, 
who designated the International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO, as 
their collective bargaining agent, 
are a few of the millions in the 
South who are awakening to what 
democracy means as their country 
fights for democracy. 

My great-grandfather, Old Man 
John Phillips, who settled here in 
Giles County, back in the 1930's 
probably would not understand 
what is happening in Pulaski and 


throughout the South were he 
alive today. 

A slaveowner on a small scale, 
Old Cap’n Phillips was afraid of 
the occasional sympathy shown by 
the poor whites to escaping color- 
ed slaves. 

He always suspected some onery 
red-necks, across the creek, of hid- 
ing out the field-hands who es- 
caped from his plantation to be 
transferred later, by the devious 
route of the underground _rail- 
road, to the Ohio River and free- 
dom. 

And my ancestor — by the 
same mental pattern which made 
him take off his hat to the wife of 
any other planter —- would have 
approved the statement of the 
masked men who, in September, 
1941, flogged two CIO organizers 
over at Kingston: 

“We're politically organized in 
Roane County and ain’t a goin’ to 
pay no Northern wages in Ten- 
nessee.”” 

However, the majority of the 
people in Roane County have a 
different idea from the night rid- 
ers. 
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In the primaries, recently, they 
turned out the sheriff who could 
never locate the masked thugs. 
They chose, instead, as their sher- 
iff, Harry Carter, a working man, 
who knows what it means to feed 
a hungry family on sowbelly and 
beans. 

Harry Carter, candidate of the 
CIO, received more votes than 
his three opponents combined — 
in spite of the poll tax which keeps 
hundreds of American citizens 
from voting in Roane County. 

At the same primary, another 
union man, Jim Brown, was nom- 
inated for the State Senate from 
the district composed of William- 
son, Hickman and Cheatham 
counties. 


“Brown's election was made 
possible,” said Paul R. Christo- 
pher, president of the Tennessee 
State Industrial Union Council of 
Knoxville, “by labor and farmer 
solidarity at the polls. 

“Throughout the campaign, 
there was complete unity among 
colored and white citizens who re- 
alized that their best interests 
could be served by standing to- 
gether to nominate their candidate 
for the senate — a man who is a 
longtime member of the Interna- 
tional Mill, Mine and Smelter 
Workers.” 

More than a thousand miles 
away at the far end of the Deep 
South — Jefferson County, Texas 
— another group of Dixie voters 
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expressed their dissatisfaction with 
their congressman, Martin Dies, 
whom they have known since he 
started defending $10 dog cases 
in justice court at nearby Orange. 

They chose as their county 
judge a young fellow who belongs 
to the Oil Workers’ International 
Union, and who is being boomed 
as Martin’s successor in 1944. 

It you want to find out about 
the economic and political fer- 
ment which is gong on among 
Southerners of both races, talk to 
James Dombrowski, the witty and 
agreeable secretary of the South- 
ern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare in Washington. 


“Southerners were less surpris- 
ed than the rest of the country 
that Talmadge and Blease went 
down like a pair of torpedoed 
Japanese cruisers,” Dombrowski 
told me as we talked all one night 
over cups of coffee in a Nashville 
restaurant. 

“After all, the South has more 
people proportionately in the ar- 
med forces than any other section 
of the country — as well as the 
highest percentage of volunteers. 

‘People whose boys are out of- 
fering their lives for democracy 
aren't having much patience with 
those who have kept democracy 
from being realized in their own 
part of the country. 

“Then again, industrialism is 
changing the whole face of the 
South. The Southern people 
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could never organize to help 
themselves on any effective scale 
so long as they lived on the plan- 
tations and on little farms in the 
creek bottoms. 

“The heavy concentration of 
war industry in the South is mak- 
ing more farmers into wage work- 
ers. These transplanted farmers 
are coming into contact with 
labor unions, public libraries, and 
fairly good schools for the first 
time in their lives. 

“They are being forced, by 
sheer necessity, to start thinking 
and start acting.” 

The trouble, Dombrowski be- 
lieves, is that people outside the 
South have a very one-sided pic- 
ture of that section and its friend- 
ly, essentially democratic people 
who will walk miles across rocky 
hills and hollows to “set up” with 
sick neighbors. 

“Those unfamiliar with the 
South read about the present at- 
tacks instituted against colored 
persons by small, if powerful min- 
orities, and think that all white 
Southerners hate all black South- 
erners. 

“Actually,” Dombrowski points 
out, “the present outbreaks of 
violence in the South are meant 
to bulldoze not only colored but 
white people as well. 

“The Klan’s principal campaign 
today is against the CIO precisely 
because the CIO organizes both 
white and colored together. 
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“Today, neither Klan nor any 
other anti-colored organization 
has any mass following among the 
white people of the South. 


“I can show you former klans- 
men who are now good volunteer 
organizers of labor unions and 
anti-poll tax clubs —- men who 
once helped flog colored men but 
who now organize defense squads 
to protect colored unionists in 
areas of the South where every- 
thing democratic must still oper- 
ate underground.” 

And it is in Tennessee, the 
birthplace of the Klan, that the 
whole fight for democracy in the 
South has reached a point where 
it is beginning to crack America’s 
most corrupt political machine — 
the pork barrel, savagely anti- 
colored organization controlled by 
Boss Ed Crump of Memphis. 


Boss Ed has grudgingly declar- 
ed himself in favor of abolishing 
the poll tax ever since that day, 
two years ago, when a Grundy 
country mountaineer, Will Pirtle, 
walked into a Federal Court and 
filed a suit against the local elec- 
tion board which had denied him 
the right to vote because he was 
a poor man. 

Even Boss Ed’s Memphis is no 
longer the same since the CIO 
came in to organize, into one great 
force for democracy, the colored 
and poor white who work in the 
factories and the cottonseed oil 
mills. 
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{ A iamous novelist discusses 


the folklore of the Negro people 


My People! My People! 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


Y PEOPLE! My peo- 
ple!” From the earliest 
rocking of my cradle 


days, I have heard this 
cry go up from Negro lips. It is 
called forth by the observations 
of one class of Negro on the 
doings of another branch of the 
brothers in black. For instance, 
well-mannered Negroes groan out 
like that when they board a train 
or a bus and find other Negroes 
on there with their shoes off, 
stuffing themselves with fried 
fish, bananas and peanuts, and 
throwing the garbage on th 
floor. Maybe they are not only 
eating and drinking. The of- 
fenders may be “loud-talking” 
the place, and holding back noth- 
ing of their private lives, in a 
voice that embraces the entire 
coach. The well-dressed Negro 
shrinks back in his seat at that, 
shakes his head and sighs, “My 
people! My people!” 
The well-mannered Negro is 
embarrassed by the crude be 
havior of the others. They are 


not friends, and have never seen 
each other before. So why should 
he or she be embarrassed? It is 
like this: the well - bred Negro 
has looked around and seen Amer- 


ica with his eyes. He or she has 
set himself to measure up to what 
he thinks of as the white stand- 
ard of living. He is conscious of 
the fact that the Negro in Amer- 
ica needs more respect if he ex- 
pects to get any acceptance at all. 
Therefore, after straining every 
nerve to get an education, main- 
tain an attractive home, dress de- 
cently, and otherwise conform, he 
is dismayed at the sight of other 
Negroes tearing down what he is 
trying to build up. It is said ev- 
ery day, “And that good-for- 
nothing, trashy Negro is the one 
the white people judge us all by. 
They think we're all just alike. 
My people! My people!” 

What that educated Negro 
knows further is that he can do 
very little towards imposing his 
own viewpoint on the lowlier 
members of his race. Class and 
culture stand between. The hum- 
ble Negro has a built-up antagon- 
ism to the “Big Nigger.” It is a 
curious thing that he does not 
resent a white man looking down 
on him. But he resents any lines 
between himself and the wealthy 
and educated of his own race. 
“He's a nigger just like us,” is 
the sullen rejoinder. The only 
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answer to this is “My people! My 
people!” 

It being a traditional cry, I was 
bound to hear it often and under 
many circumstances. But it is not 
the only folk label that I heard. 
“Race Pride” —— “Race Preju- 
Man’’—“‘Race Soli- 
darity” —— “Race Consciousness” 
— “Race.” 

“Race Prejudice” I was in- 
structed was something bad that 
white people used on us. It 
seemed that white people felt 
superior to black ones and would 
not give Negroes justice for that 
reason. ‘Race Pride’ was some- 
thing that, if we had it, we would 
feel ourselves superior to the 
whites. A black skin was the 
greatest honor that could be 
blessed on any man. A “Race 
Man” was somebody who always 
kept the glory and honor of his 
race before him, must stand 
ever ready to defend the Negro 
race from all hurt, harm and dan- 
ger. People made whole careers 
of being “Race” men and women. 
They were champions of the race. 

“Race Consciousness” is a plea 
to Negroes to bear their color in 
mind at all times. It was just a 


phrase to me when I was a child. 
{ knew it was supposed to mean 
something deep. By the time I 
got grown I saw that it was only 
an imposing line of syllables, for 
no Negro in America is apt to 
forget his race. “Race Solidarity” 
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looked like something solid in my 
childhood, but like all other mi- 
rages, it faded as I came close 
enough to look. As soon as I 
could think, FP saw that there is 
no such thing as Race Solidarity 
in America with any group. 

Since the race line has never 
held any other group in America, 
why expect it be effective with 
us? 

What fell into my ears from 
time to time tended more to con- 
fuse than to clarify. 

For instance, come school-clos- 
ing time and like formal occa- 
sions, I heard speeches which 
brought thunderous applause. I 
did not know the word for it at 
the time, but it did not take me 
long to know the material was 
traditional. Just as folk as the 
songs in church. I knew that be- 
cause so many people got up and 
used the same, identical phrases: 
(a) The Negro had made the 
greatest progress in fifty years of 
any race on the face of the globe. 


(b) Negroes composed the most 
beautiful race on earth, being just 
like a flower garden with every 
color and kind. (c) Negroes 
were the bravest men on earth, 
facing every danger like lions, and 
fighting like demons. We must 
remember with pride that the first 
blood spilled for American In- 
dependence was that of the brave 
and daring Crispus Attucks, a 
Negro who had bared his black 
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breast to the bullets of the Brit- 
ish tyrants at Boston, and thus 
struck the first blow for Ameri- 
can liberty. They had marched 
with Colonel Shaw during the 
Civil War and hurled back the 
forces of the iniquitous South, 
who sought to hold black men in 
bondage. It was a Negro named 
Simon who had been the only one 
with enough pity and compassion 
in his heart to help the Savior 
bear His cross upon Calvary. It 
was the Negro troops under Ted- 
dy Roosevelt who won the battle 
of San Juan Hill. 

The people listening would 
cheer themselves hoarse and go 
home feeling good. Over the 
fences next day it would be agreed 
that it was a wonderful speech, 
and nothing but the God’s truth. 
What a great people we would 
be if we only had our rights! 


But my own pinnacie would be 
made to reel and rock anyway by 
other things I heard from the 
very people who always applaud- 
ed “the great speech,” when it 
was shouted to them from the 
schoolhouse rostrum. For in- 
stance, let some member of the 
community do or say something 
which was considered either 


dumb or underhand: the verdict 
would be “Dat’s just like a nig- 
ger!” or “Nigger from nigger 
leave nigger”— (“Nothing from 
nothing leave nothing”). It was 
not said in either admiration or 


pity. Utter scorn was in the 
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saying. “Old Cuffy just got to 
cut de fool, you know. Monkey 
see, monkey do. Nigger see de 
white man do something, he 
jump in and try to do like de 
white man, and make a great big 
old mess.” “My people! My 
people!” 

Were Negroes the great heroes 
I heard about from the platform, 
or were they the ridiculous mon- 
keys of everyday talk? Was it 
really honorable to be black? 

This Negro business came home 
to me in incidents and ways. 
There was the time when Old 
Man Bronner was taken out and 
beaten. Mr. Bronner was a white 
man of the poor class who had 
settled in aristocratic Maitland. 
One night just after dark, we 
heard terrible cries back in the 
woods behind Park Lake. Sam 
Moseley, his brother Elijah, and 
Ike Clarke, hurried up to our 
gate and they were armed. The 
howls of pain kept up. Our fears 
and memories must have stirred 
inside of the grown folks. Many 
people closed and barred their 
doors. Papa and the men around 
our gate were sullen and restless 
as tle cries churned over the 
woods and lake. 

“Who do you reckon it is?” 
Sam Moseley asked. 

“I don’t know for sure, but 
some thinks it’s Jim Watson. 
Anyhow, he ain’t home yet,” 
Clarke said, and all of them 
looked at each other in an ask- 
ing way. 
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Finally Papa said, “Well, hold 
on a minute till I go get my 
rifle.” 

“Tain’t no ifs and buts about 
it,” Elijah Moseley said gravely, 
“We can’t leave Jim Watson be 
beat to death like that.” 

Papa had sensed that these 
armed men had not come to 
merely stand around and talk. 
They had come to see if he would 
go with the rest. When he came 
out shoving the sixteen bullets 
into his rifle, and dropping more 
into his pocket, Mama made no 
move to stop him. “Well, we 
all got families,” he said with an 
attempt at lightness. “Shoot off 
your gun somebody, so de rest 
will know we ready.” 

Papa himself pointed his Win- 
chester rifle at the sky and fired 
a shot. Another shot answered 
him from around the store and 
a huddle of figures came hur- 
rying up the road in the dark. 

“It’s Jim Watson. Us got to 
go git him!” and the dozen or 
more men armed with double- 
barreled shotguns, breech-loaders, 
pistols and Papa’s repeating Win- 
chester hurried off on their grim 
mission. Perhaps not a single one 
of them expected to return alive. 
No doubt they hoped. But they 
went. 

Mama gasped a short sentence 
of some sort and herded us all 
into the house and barred the 
door. Lights went out all over 
the village and doors were bar- 
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red. Axes had been dragged in 
from woodpiles, grass-hooks, 
pitchforks and scythes were rank- 
ed up in corners behind those bar- 
red doors. If the men did not 
come back, or if they only came 
back in part, the women and child- 
ren were ready to do the best they 
could. We huddled around Mama 
in her room and kept quiet. 
There was not a human sound 
in all the village. Nothing had 
ever happened before in our vici- 
nity to create such tension. But 
people had memories and told 
tales of what happened back there 
in Georgia, and Alabama and 
West Florida that made the skin 
of the young crawl with transmit- 
ted memory, and reminded the 
old heads that they were still 
flinchy. 

At long last, a bubble of laugh- 
ing voices approached our barn 
from the rear. It got louder and 
took on other dimensions between 
the barn and the house. Mama 
hissed at us to shut up when, in 
fact, nobody was saying a thing. 

All of the men came in behind 
Papa, laughing and joking, per- 
haps more from relief than any- 
thing. else. 

“Don’t stand there grinning 
like a chessy cat, Mr. Hurston,” 
Mama scolded. “You ain’t told 
me a thing.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t Jim Watson at 
all, Lulu. You remember ‘bout 
a week ago Old Man Bronner 
wrote something in de Orlando 
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paper about H.'s daughter and 
W. B. G.’s son being seen sitting 
around the lakes an awful lot?” 

“Yeah, I heard something about 

“Well, you know those rich 
white folks wasn’t going to ‘low 
nothing like dat. So some of ’em 
waylaid him this evening. They 
pulled him down off of a load of 
hay he was hauling and drug him 
off back there in de woods and 
tanned his hide for him.” 

“Did y’all see any of it?” 

“Nope, we could hear him 
hollering for a while, though. 
We never got no further than the 
lake. A white man, one of the 
G— boys was standing in the 
bushes at de road. When we 
got ready to turn off round de 
lake he stepped out and spoke 
to us and told us it didn’t concern 
us. They had Bronner down 
there tied down on his all-fours, 
and de men was taking turns wid 
dat whip. They must have been 
standing on tip-toes to do it. You 
could hear them licks clear out 
to de road.” 

Then they just laughed. The 
men who spoke of members of 
their race as monkeys had gone 
out to die for one. The men who 
were always saying, “My skin- 
folks, but not kin-folks; my race 
but not my taste,” had rushed 
forth to die for one of these 
same contemptibles. 

As time went on, the confusion 
grew. By the time that I got to 
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high school, I was conscious of a 
group that was neither the top 
nor the bottom of Negrodom. I 
met the type which designates it- 
self as “the better-thinking Ne- 
gro.” I was thrown off my stride 
by finding that while they con- 
sidered themselves Race Champ- 
ions, they wanted nothing to do 
with anything frankly Negroid. 
They drew color lines within the 
race. The Spirituals, the Blues, 
any definitely Negroid thing was 
just not done. They went to the 
trouble at times to protest the use 
of them by Negro artists. Booker 
T. Washngton was absolutely vile 
for advocating industrial educa- 
tion. There was no analysis, no 
seeking for merits. If it was old 
cuffy, down with it! “My People! 
My People!” 

This irritated me until I got to 
the place where I could analyze. 
The thing they, were trying to do 
went wrong because it lacked rea- 
son, It lacked reason because 
they were attempting to stand 
equal with the best in America 
without having the tools to work 
with. They were attempting a 
flight away from Negrodom be- 
cause they felt that there was so 
much scorn for black skin in the 
nation that their only security was 
in flight. They lacked the happy 
carelessness of a class beneath 
them and the understanding of 
the top-flight Negro above them. 
So I sensed early, that the Ne- 

gro race was not one band of 


heavenly love. There was stress 
and strain inside as well as out. 
Being black was not enough. It 
took more than a community of 
skin color to make your love come 
down on you. That was the be- 
ginning of my peace. 


Light came to me when I real- 
ized that I did not have to con- 
sider any sacial group as a whole. 
God made them duck by duck and 
that was the only way I could see 
them. I learned that skins were 
no measure of what was inside 
people. So none of the Race 
cliches meant anything any more. 
I began to laugh at both white 
| and black who claimed special 

blessings on the basis of race. 

Therefore I saw no course in be- 
ing black, nor no extra flavor by 
being white. I saw no benefit in 
excusing my looks by claiming to 
be half Indian. In fact, I boast 
that I am the only Negro in the 
United States whose grandfather 
on the mother’s side was not an 
Indian chief. Neither did I de- 
scend from George Washington. 
Thomas Jefferson, or any Gover- 
nor of a Southern state. I see 
no need to manufacture me a le- 
gend to beat the facts. I do not 
coyly admit to a touch of the tar- 
brush to my Indian and white an- 
cestry. You can consider me Old 
Tar-Brush in person if you want 
to. I am a mixed-blood, it is 
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true, but I differ from the party 
line in that I neither consider it 
an honor nor a shame. 

I do not share the gloomy 
thought that Negroes in America 
are doomed to be stomped out 
bodaciously, nor even shackled to 
the bottom of things. Of course 
some of them will be tromped 
out, and some will always be at 
the bottom, keeping company 
with other bottom-folks. It would 
be against all nature for all the 
Negroes to be either at the bot- 
tom, top, or in between. It has 
never happened with anybody 
else, so why with us? No, we 
will go where the internal drive 
carries us like everybody else. It 
is up to the individual If you 
haven't got it, you can’t hide it. 
That is one of the strongest laws 
God ever made. 

1 maintain that I have been a 
Negro three times—a Negro 


baby, a Negro girl and a Negro 
woman. Still, if you have re- 
ceived no clear cut impression of 
what the Negro in America is 
like, then you are in the same 
place with me. There is no The 
Negro here. Our lives are so 
diversified, internal attitudes so 


varied, appearances and capabili- 
ties so different, that there is no 


possible classification so catholic 
that it will cover us all, except 
My people! My people! 


IF WERE A NEGRO... 


{ Need to develop great leaders 
seen by world-famous novelist 


Needed: Living Heres 


By Pearl Buck 


HAT WOULD I do if I belonged to a group 
\ / in my country against which prejudice work- 
ed? 

One of the first things would be to devote 
myself to the development of all superior colored child- 
ren. Obviously the colored people lack leadership. 
We hark back too much to the people who are dead. 
Crispus Attucks, hero that he was, is dead. So is Booker 
T. Washington and Harriet Tubbman. We need living 
heroes of our people. 

We who are colored ought to watch for our genuis 
children and make them feel responsible to their own 
people so that they will not simply use what has been 
given them for selfish ends but for the good of their 
people. 

In China this has long been a custom. Any bright 
boys — I am sorry to say girls were not included until re- 
cently —- might be chosen by his village for special 
education and development, with the express purpose of 
his refecting honor upon his region and his people. 

For the same reason they value government officials 
relatively little. When they are in confusion and trou- 
ble, they do not look to their government but to their 
great men of wisdom and spiritual leadership. 

Here in this country a subject people cannot look for 
understanding treatment to a government made up ex- 
clusively of persons who belong to a race ridden with 
prejudice against color. Instead they must look to their 
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Answers To Negras Who's Who 


1. Dr. Robert Weaver 

Judge Herman E. Moore 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 
Dean William Pickens 

A. Phillip Randolph 

Judge William H. Hastie 
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own great individuals. They must seek them out and 
help them to grow and not allow them to be lost in the 
grind of poverty and the lack of opportunity. 

To be sure this would be a slow process. At least 
a generation would have to pass before there would be 
any results. But there would be results sooner or later, 
not only in leadership for the colored, but in opening the 
eyes of the blind white people and forcing them to see 
that a man’s color made no difference in his ability to 
achieve great things. 


“Good Jor What Ails Ys” 


Condensed from the Federation News 
(Official Organ of the Chicago Federation of Labor) 
By Jesse Albritton 


VERY AFL local unica should follow the exam- 

E ple set by the executive board of the Chicago 

Federation when it decided in favor of subscrib- 

ing for the new, informative NEGRO DIGEST. 

Every member of said unions should avail himself of the 

opportunity of reading same. 

The first intelligent action taken by the editors in 

putting this periodical on sale was (as far as trade union- 
ists are concerned) having it printed in a union shop. 


The next and perhaps most worthy asset is that it is 
a magazine for all the people. It contains much about 
the Negro that the average layman never gets around 


to read anywhere else. It should prove to be quite an 
educator of all those people who want to know more 
about the people of color. 


The only mist that lays between tolerance is ignorance 
of facts. The NEGRO DIGEST deals with these facts 
and, through a unique editing process, presents the best 
chance to date for a thorough study, month to month, 
of the many items that affect the Negro and, consequent- 
ly, the American people. 


If there is no such thing as a “Negro disease,” there 
is no such thing as a “Negro problem” or any other 
single group problem. What concerns one is the busi- 
ness of all. In order to stem the tide of a disease we 
must get at it wherever it starts. 


Therefore I heartily recommend NEGRO DIGEST to 
all who want a good picture of what ails us. I think 
that mucn of the cure will be affected by a good union 
“doctor.” The Digest is good diagnosis. 


? 


